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Ve Electric Railways, 


O predict that the loco- 
motive engine will 
have its day,—that, 
like some of _ the 
gigantic forms of the 
geological series it 
will attain its widest 
development, only to 
fade away and die,— 
would be a hazardous 
prediction. It would 
not, however, be more 
bold than was the 
original prediction of 
George Stephensor, 
that he would make 
a steam coach that 
should run at twenty 
miles an hour. That 
anticipation, indeed, 
was thought to be so 
rash that it could not 
be entertained by any 
saneand well-balanced 
mind. And yet within 
ten or fifteen years of 
its utterance, Brunel 
was designing engines 
to run at 100 miles 

an hour; and made them to go, and steadily 

worked a portion of the traffic of the Great 

Western Railway, at & running speed, over more 

than twenty miles of line, of seventy miles an 

hour, which is about the speed of the great 
senegal swift on the wing. 

So rapid and so successful has been the growth 
of the locomotive engine, that its admirers may 
well hold that it promises to be the motor 
power of the future, as well as of the present, 
And there is no doubt that immense advantages 
attend on the method which has wrought such 
& revolution in our means of transport. But 
the locomotive has certain great disadvantages 
with which to contend. The mode of thus 
applying power is extremely costly. The actual 
resistance of the engine ranges from a weight 
equal to that of the rest of the train to about 
a fifth of that proportion. To move that weight 
is not only costly in proportion to the ratio 
between train and engine, but is so in a much 
higher proportion; as the friction of the auto- 
matic engine is much greater, per ton, than 
is that of the propelled train. Allowing equal 
figures for atmospheric resistance, the con- 
stant for the friction of the engine is usually 
calculated at about double of that for the 
train. Bat we have a more exact mode of 
ascertaining the cost of locomotive power, and 
that is one as to which it is very remarkable 
that it has been hitherto so far left out of sight. 
On the Blackwall ‘railway, at the time when it 
was worked by ropes, observations were made 
a8 to the power absorbed by the loaded, and by 
the unloaded rope, the difference between the 








two being that due to the weight of the train. 

This was only 21 per cent. of the whole. The 

cost of working per ton per mile, according to 

data given by Mr. Robert Stephenson, was 

0°1875d. This is less than the cost of working 

any railway in England in the year 1879, with 

the one exception of the Manchester, Sheffield, 

and Lincolnshire line, in which the cost is at the 
minimum, not owing to engineering considera- 
tion, but because the traffic is so much more 
equal in both directions than is the case in any 
of the great trunk lines leading to the metropolis. 
The great source of waste, the return of empty 
wagons, is thus avoided. As closely as we can 
calculate, the average cost of railway transport 
in the United Kingdom in 1879 was a little over 
one-fifth of a penny per ton mile of loaded train, 
not including the weight of the engine and 
tender. But the Blackwall cost, for moving loaded 
trains alone (the cost of the apparatus being 
deducted) was ‘04d. That isthe cost of what was 
anticipated to be a very costly mode of propul- 
sion (although it was in the first place thought 
to be preferable to the use of Jocomotives). We 
find that the consumption of power by the 
stationary apparatus was about four-fifths of the 
whole power exerted. And we are thus ed to 
the conclusion that four-fifths of the power of 
the locomotive is consumed in the propulsion of 
itself and of its tender. 

A bit of positive experience such as this adds 
great point to the value of any attempt to sub- 
stitute for the locomotive a means of propulsion 
that has a fixed point of resistence. The attempt 
was made, years ago, by the projectors of the 
atmospheric railway. Some of the first engi- 
neers of the day,—Isambard Kingdom Brunel in 
this country, and Eugéne Flachat in France,— 
entertained a high opinion of the feasibility of 
this plan; and not only so, but backed their 
opinions very heavily by their purses. And it 
should be more generally known than is the 
case that it was not to the mechanical difficulties 
of the problem, great as they admittedly were, 
that the final abandonment of the scheme was 
due. A speed of sixty miles per hour was 
attained on the atmospheric railway between 
London and the Croydon; and the Dublin 
and Dalkey Railway was regularly worked on 
this system for many months. The real cause 
of failure was the rapid entrance of the terres- 
trial heat into the exhausted tube, thus raising 
the resistance of the rarefied air to a tension 
almost equal to that of the external atmosphere. 
Thus the stationary engines on the South Devon 
Railway were actually pumping heat out of the 
earth, They became nearly red-hot in the 
process, which was like that of baling water by 
a sieve. Nor is it probable that this physical 
obstacle to atmospheric propulsion against an 
artificial vacuum can ever be successfully over. 
come. 

Messrs. Siemens have lost no time in endea- 
vouring, to apply the greatest discovery of 
modern times,—probably the most important 
physical discovery ever made, that of dynamo- 





electricity,—to locomotion. In our opinion, the 


attempt deserves the most careful and patient 
attention. The difficulties to be overcome, as 
in the former case, are not so much mechanical 
as physical.’ That the former obstacles can be 
vanquished, Messrs. Siemens will say, is no 
longer matter of doubt. They can point to the 
actual speed of some ten miles an hour attained 
by their electric locomotive and its miniature 
train in the grounds of the Crystal Palace. The 
main difficulty. here,—and we are not among 
those who regard it as insuperable,—is that of 
conduction. This is the great question, on 
which, as we have more than once intimated, the 
future of the industry of mankind depends. It 
here presents a new “case” to the student. It 
is a difficulty which opposed the introduction of 
the electric light, and which has been already, 
to a great extent removed, as far as it opposed 
an obstacle to science. It is the primary ques- 
tion of electric conduction. The working of 
a line of 300 yards in length dces not give 
much information as to the mode in which a 
system‘that may work admirably for such a 
distance, can be extended for a distance of 300 
miles. 

In the experiment at Sydenham the motor 
power is supplied by a stationary engine of 
eight-horse power nominal, which drives, in the 
ordinary mode, a dynamo-electric machine. The 
electric current induced is conducted along a 
rail laid in the middle of the track on which the 
trains travel, which is partially insulated by 
being laid on wooden blocks. The return current 
passes through the exterior, or bearing, rail- 
The locomotive is a Siemens dynamo - electric 
machine, mounted as a propeller, and acting as 
a sort of counterpart to the fixed dynamo- 
electric motor. The current produced by the 
latter, and sent into the central rail, is taken up 
by brushes of iron wires attached to the loco- 
motive ; and thus causes the appropriate part 
of that apparatus to revolyé. Having thus 
done its work, the current escapes through the 
metal wheels of the truck to the exterior 
rail. 

It is evident that this is a bold and beantifal 
application of the principle of the electric 
telegraph. Correspondence of action between 
two portions of apparatus, placed in electric 
communication, is effected in each case. In one, 
motion is communicated by one stationary 
machine to another. In the other, motion is 
communicated from a stationary to a corre- 
sponding movable engine. The fact that a 
much larger development of energy is applied 
in one case than in the other does not affect the 
principle. Nor does it, so far as the dynamv- 
motors are concerned, affect the promise of 
success. We do not see why the same principle 
which moves a ray of light by an impulse sent 
through 3,000 miles of cable, should not be 
applied to the movement of a train of 1,000 tone, 
so far as the mere reciprocal action of the 
dynamo-motor is concerned. The knot of the 
question does not lie there. It is concealed ia 
the centre rail. It regards the transmissibility 





of the power. As to this, a little line of 300 
} 
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yards tells us little. The point which most 
disappoints us is, that so long a time has now 
elapsed since Sir W. Thomson and Dr. Siemens 
both expressed their opinion as to the transmis- 
sibility of enormous doses of electric force 
through condugters_of a certain: magnitude, 
without more having been said or done on the 
subject. It is with this question of transmis- 
sibility of power that the industry of the futare 
is bound up. So long as distance is sharply 
limited in this respect, coal” will continue to be 
the main source of mechanical power. It isa 
costly source, and it is one of which the cost 
depends greatly on locality. If, for example, 
ten miles should prove to be the extreme dis- 
tance for which 40-horse.power or 50-horse- 
power of energy can be transmitted electrically 
without enormous loss, coal will for the present 
hold its own. If the question should be 
answered in the opposite sense, the reign of 
King Coal is not more assured than is that of 
certain potentates of more ancient dynastic 
rule, although of less remote pedigree. 








FURTHER NOTES AT THE 
ROYAL ACADHEMY.* 


Mr. Herxomer’s large painting in Gallery V. 
(373), the scene at Portsmouth dockyard-gates, 
when the surmise came of the loss of the 
Atalanta (“Miasing” is the title), we can 
hardly regard as a great success, As a picture 
it is somewhat overcrowded with figures,and the 
pathetic feeling intended to be conveyed hardly 
seems realised. A rather remarkable picture 
by Mr. Small, “ The Survivors,’ represents the 
remnant of the crew and passengers of a ship- 
wrecked vessel in the rigging, a woman among 
them,dying or insensible, with difficulty held there 
by some of the men. Below is seen a waste of 
boiling surf. It is a striking and unusual sub- 
ject. The one point which interferes with its 
real effect is, that in spite of the storm in the 
water below there seems scarcely any wind in 
the picture. The clothing of the unfortunate people 
would surely have been blown about in utter 
disorder under the circumstances; but there is 
no appearance of this. Mr. Morris’s “The 
Queen’s Shilling,’’ is notsuccessful either ; it does 
not fairly tell its story. Among landscapes Mr. 
Walton’s “ Leaves have their Time to Fall” isa 
fine autumnal scene. Mr. Boughton’s “ A Dead 
City of the Zuyder Zee”’ (374), is a charming 
view of a sleepy little Dutch seaside hamlet, 
with its row of prim, neat houces, and some very 
characteristic figures; on the right we look up 
@ lane with a straight row of poplars on each 
side, reminding one of the well-known Hobbema 
in the National Gallery. Mr. Riviere gives us 
a good bit of grim humonr in a smal! painting of 
a navvy asleep on a bench, his bull-dog in turn 
asleep on his body, “Let sleeping Dogs lie,” 
and the countenance of both dog and master 
emphasise the proverb: in this case the 
human element in the picture is as good 
as the brute one. Mr. Millais’s portrait of 
“Sir John Astley,” cigar in hand, is capital ; 
indeed, this distinguished artist has seldom, if 
ever, been in greater force than this year. 

Gallery VI. contains Mr. Brett’s leading work 
of the year, “ Golden Prospects” (445), a view 
from chalk cliffs over a sun-lighted sea. The 
surface of the calm sea, with its broken lights 
and reflections stretching in perspective far 
away, is wonderful, and so is the mass of grey- 
lichened rock in the foreground. It is worth 
while to compare this with Mr. Hook’s treat- 
ment of the very same scene (on the Cornish 
coast) in Gallery III., to see how the idiosyn- 
crasy of two powerful artists can give such 
utterly different feeling and effect to the same 
material facts of a scene. They are painted 
under totally different atmospheric conditions, 
certainly, and Mr, Hook’s probably represents 
more truly the average effect and tone of the 
scene. Mr. Brett's effect is such as might be 
seen on one or two exceptional days of a hot 
summer only, and may, perhaps, be exaggerated 
even for that; but, if so, it is such a splendid 
and fascinating exaggeration that one can onl 
be glad that one painter at least is capable o 
it. Miss Clara Montalba has made a noble pic- 
ture out of “St. Mark’s, the Piazza inundated” ; 
the slight veil of water over the square, for it is 
little more than that, just serving to give legiti- 
mate ground for a splendid effect of glittering 

flection. This is much the finest work the 
lady has prodaced, and is free from the manner. 
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* Seep, 502, ante, &c. 


ism of tone which has been the one drawback to 
her beautiful Venetian studies. Under this 
hangs a charming work by Mr. Val Prinsep, 
“The Palace in the Lake,” different from any- 
thing else we have seen from his hand. It isa 
painting of Indian architecture essentially, the 
balcony of one palace forms a foreground object, 
and the white walls and towers of another 
glimmer above the water in the middle distance ; 
the effect is beautifully given, and the architec- 
ture admirably drawn and painted. This gal- 
lery contains a very pretty portrait by Mr. 
Storey, under the title the “ Coral Necklace” ; 
“Sunday in the Highlands,” by Mr. MacWhirter, 
a sketchy painting of a windy sea-coast, with a 
straggling procession of church-goers; and a 
good bit of human character and very careful 
execution by Mr. Eyre Crowe in “ Sandwiches,” 
@ painting of a group of advertising men on the 
steps at one angle of Trafalgar-square. Mr. 
Watte’s large portrait of Sir F. Leighton we 
cannot much admire; it is heated and unreal in 
tone, and the legs of his famous statue, which 
are introduced as an appropriate accessory, come 
very awkwardly into the picture. 

In Gallery VII., Sir F. Leighton’s ideal love- 
scene, “ Whispers” (585), is more interesting in 
the male than in the female figure; the latter is 
very sentimental, and rather deficient in ex- 
pression, the former fine both in expression and 
drawing. Mr. Shaw’s two paintings of the sea, 
“ Atlantic Rollers” (530) and “A Comber,” are 
not equal to the fine sea painting he exhibited in 
the same position last year: they both have the 
same defect, want of scale; they are evidently 
meant, to put it in a matter-of-fact way, for 
large waves, and they look like rather small 
ones; they do not suggest the weight and mass 
of large undulations. Mr. Thos. Faed’s “ School 
Board in the North,” a rather untidy Scottish 
damsel who has pushed aside the tea-things in 
a heap to write an official letter, is a very good 
bit of painting, and shows considerable humour 
and point. Mr. Alfred Hunot’s very original work, 
“ Safe in the Mud,” probably a scene at Whitby, 
appears to contain some of his best painting, 
but is hung too high to be fairly seen or 
judged of. The ill-treatment of this painter's 
work seems to be an accepted tradition at 
the Academy, not a creditable’ one. Mr. 
MacWhirter’s little painting of “ Summer 
Evening, Venice,” is beautiful in a quiet way. 
Mr. Mjllais has a fine portrait of a fine-look- 
ing soldier in his “Captain James,” of the 
Scots Greys. Other works to be noticed are 
Mr. Eyre Orowe’s “Sir Roger de Coverley,” 
seated in the coronation-chair at Westminster 
Abbey ; Mr. Van Haanen’s clever and character- 
istic painting of Venetian “ Washerwoman,” 
and Mr. Colin Hunter’s “In the Gloaming,” a 
lake scene, and its companion, a morning scene, 
under the title ‘Mussel -Gatherers.” Mr. 
Dendy Sadler, who treated monastic life so well 
last year, has done still better in the same line 
this year in a rather large and important work, 
“It is always the largest Fish that’s lost” (596), 
where a row of monks, whose countenances 
show great variety of character and expression, 
are seated under the wall of one of the out- 
buildings of the convent receiving an exhorta- 
tion from one standing with his back to the 
spectator, and whose remarks are evidently 
pointed especially at “the largest fish,” in the 
shape of a very fat and sensuous-looking brother, 
who seems to take it in very good part. This is 
@ very clever work. 

The Lecture-room is not very remarkable, 
except for the work we have already mentioned 
by Mrs. Butler. Mr. Bridgeman exhibits a very 
elaborate painting of an ancient Egyptian 
funeral procession on the Nile; remarkable, 
however, rather for the archzological learning 
displayed in it, and the labour and brilliancy 
with which all the various details are painted, 
than for very striking effect or interest as a 
picture. Mr. Henry Moore exhibits a grand 
painting of sea, “ Mid Channel,” in which there 
is no doubt either as to the movement or weight 
of the water, though we do think this fine sea- 
painter is getting too purplish in colour with his 
sea-water. “An Evening with Mozart” (Mr. 
J.D. Hardy); “ His First Offence” (Mr. Haynes 
Williams); “St. Jerome” (Mr. Legros), may 
be mentioned ; the latter work is a fine piece of 
drawing and painting in the torso of the figure, 
but it is a kind of painting which seems an 
anachronism now. Mr. Gunning King, under 
the title of “Reminiscences,” gives a good 
painting of the Wellington Monument in St. 

*s, with an old pensioner reading the list of 
Mz. Maw Egley’s “ Clarissa Harlowe”’ 





we, cannot admire; it is a poor conception of 
Clarissa, and the other figures are wanting in 
character; Clarissa is not good enough, and 
they are not coarse enough, Under the title of 
* Tibicina,” Mr. Arthur Hill exhibits an excep. 
tionally good nude figure, very finely drawn, ang 
very. delicate and beautiful in its cool flesh 
tints; she is seated on a marble seat with 
marble background; the effect of the whole ig 
very pure, cool, and harmonious, but the face ig 
weak and uninteresting. Two small pictureg of 
cats and kittens, by Mr. Couldery, are perfeotin 
their way, and deserved much better to come on 
the line than some of the feeble paintings of 
more ambitious subjects which have that 
honour. 

In Gallery X. are one or two good paintings 
of genre character on rather a large scale, 
“Not of the Fold” (1,354), by Mr. F. Morgan, 
draws a contrast between some tramps or gipgies 
seated under a bank on Sunday morning, while 
more fortunate or more respectable persons are 
going over the bridge to church. Mr. Macbeth’s 
“The Ferry” is a large and interesting work; 
the subject mainly a collection of country folk 
on a large flat-bottomed floating wagon rather 
than boat, getting hauled slowly across g 
sluggish stream ; the figures include some which 
he has repeated very often, but the whole work 
is a fine one, though peculiar in colour; the 
expanse of sky or rather of thin floating white 
cloud is very tender and atmospheric in effect, 
Sir F. Leighton has a pretty head, “ Viola”; 
Mr. Frere an admirable little school-boy picture, 
@ scene in snow, “In Front of the School”; 
Mr. Davis a sweet and quiet twilight landscape, 
“The Evening Star”; Mr. Helmick a clever 
little figure, “The Bachelor” ; and Mr. J. Clark 
a@ small ioterior scene, “The Word of Life,” a 
child reading the Bible to an old map, which is 
very pleasing, but does not come up to what one 
or two former works by this artist led us to 
expect. The best painting in this room is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly Mr. Oaless’s very fine por- 
trait of “Mr. David Dale,” as good a thing as 
he has ever done. 

Oar list of the pictures of which it was im- 
possible to omit mention will, we think, support 
the opinion we have expressed that the ex- 
hibition is, on the whole, above the average. 
Of the sculpture, we will say something sepa- 
rately. 

It is to be wished that quotations in the cata. 
logue were more correctly made. We have 
often been struck with the inaccuracy of artists 
in their quotations, but never saw anything 
equal to this travesty of a well-known mot of 
Shylock’s which an R.A. affixes to his picture, 
and gives as from the “ Merchant of Venice,”— 

‘* Safe bind, safe find ; 
A proverb well in store in thrifty mind.” 
If a painter has so bad a memory for Shak- 
speare quotations as this implies, he might, at 
least, take the trouble to turn over the play and 
copy the passage correctly. 


a 


BUILDING AND DECORATION IN 
VIENNA. 


TuE recent wedding festivities in Vienna have 
turned people’s minds to the banks of the 
‘“‘ schéne blaue Donau.” Oar readers have been 
kept well informed, both by print and illustra- 
tion, of the extensive building operations going 
on at Vienna, which have already, to a consider- 
able extent, changed its face, and which, if 
they continue to proceed at the same rate as 
hitherto, will, at no very distant time, convert it 
into a modern city. We desire to keep alive the 
interest we venture to think we have awakened. 
Towards the end of last year fresh activity 
began to prevail in the new operations. What 
we write about now refers not so muob, how- 
ever, to new buildings, as to the completion of 
what has already been begun. We propose to 
treat more of the artistic execution of the work 
in hand. : , 

One of the principal events exercising people's 
minds in Vienna at present is the interior re- 
storation of St. Stephan’s Cathedral, which has 
recently been the subject of long deliberations 
between the Vienna Domban-Vereia on the one 
hand, and various other associations and per- 
sonages, mostly of high rank, all more or leas 
interested in the matter, on the other. The 
subject next in importance, which is the theme 
of discussion, is the interior decoration 
of the new Rathhans of Vienna, illustrated some 
time ago in the Builder* As regards the first 











* See vol, xxxv., pp. 978, 980. 
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incident, we need only remark that, after dis- 
posing of the so-called “ venerable” patina, for 
the preservation of which the clerical party 
ially show so much preference and 
solicitude,—which, by the way, consists merely 
of simple lime and lamp-black,—people have 
come back at last to the original polychro- 
matic decoration. A hope is expressed that the 
whole will be found in a passable state of pre- 
servation, and that it has suffered only in few 
laces, so that it may be preserved in, or re- 
stored to, its original condition without much 
delay. As regards the restoration of the re- 
maining objects of the less important branches 
of church architecture, such as altars, choir- 
stalls, lamps, statuary, paraments, monstrances, 
and so forth, it is reported that the original plan 
of re-erecting everything anew in the Gothicstyle 
has been abandoned at the last hour. Hvery- 
thing is to be left in the style of architecture in 
which it is at present; only repairs, improve- 
ments, and cleansings are to be undertaken. 

Respecting the second point, the decoration 
of the new Town-hall, the most essential par- 
ticulars are the following. In accordance with 
the views and resolutions of the commission of 
experts specially appointed for the purpose, and 
which includes such men as Oberbaurath J. von 
Schmidt as the principal architect of the Town- 
hall and president of the commission, Hofrath 
Ritter von Arneth, Hofrath Ritter von Litel- 
berger, and Regierungsrath J. von Falke, the 
interior decoration of the Town-hall is to be 
carried out in an historical sense. Allegory is 
to occupy only a second or even third place in 
its adornment, or, rather, it is to be avoided as 
much as possible. The decoration has been 
confided to old and young artists alike, with 
whose work no special fault can be found. Hans 
Makart is to paint three frescoes for the ceiling 
of the banqueting-hall (Reconstruction of 
Vienna; Science and Arts; Commerce, Traffic, 
and Trades). At the window-piers will be placed 
statues of historical personages renowned in the 
annals of Vienna (for instance, Starhenberg, 
Solm, &c.), and over them mosaics (portraits of 
Beethoven, Mozart, van Swieten, Raffaelle, 
Donner, Grillparzer, &c.). The statues will be 
the works of the sculptors Weyer, Tilgner, Wag- 
ner, and others; the mosaic portraits will 
be executed after cartoons by Trenkwald, 
Julius Schmidt, and other artists. The space 
above the orchestra will be filled with medallion 
portraits of Raimund, Schubert, Strauss, &c. 
The ceiling of the hall of representatives will 
contain a picture of the siege of Vienna by the 
Turks, by the battle-painter S, L’Allemand. 
The council-chamber of the municipality will 
have @ frieze-like decoration in the form of a 
series of pictures representative of the history 
of Viennese life (for example, the opening of the 
Prater at the time of Maria Theresia), by K. 
Karga and Jul. Berger. The refreshment-room 
recives a frieze by Professors Laufberger and 
K. F. Steinle. The life-size portrait of the 
Emperor, by H. v. Angeli, will be placed in the 
hall of representatives. A very valid objection 
is raised to placing historical paintings, such as 
the Siege of Vienna, or the development of the 
city, on the ceiling; it is justly considered that 
they are only fit for vertical places; allegorical 
representations, it is thought, would be much 
better for the ceilings. 

Heartburnings have likewise been occasioned 
by the proposed expenditure of another half- 
million of florins in the matter of ventilation 
and heating, a sore subject, on account of 
the general disinclination of lay persons to 
view this highly important matter in the same 
light as architects and sanitary engineers. In 
other respects, however, the completion of the 
Rathhaus is proceeding at a rapid pace. The 
vaulting of the corridors, special stairs, fire- 
proof rooms, as well as the roof, are com. 
pleted. Great has also been made 
during the winter with the stonemason’s work. 
The erection of the tower is proceeding with 
all possible speed. 

The Houses of Parliament* are nearly ready. 
During the winter the stoves were placed. The 
walls and ceilings have received decorations in 
stucco. No final decision has yet been come to 
respecting the polychromatic decoration of the 
interior, for more money is wanted, and more 
money will not be readily forthcoming. 

At a recent meeting of the building com- 
mittee this question was thoroughly gone into. 
The original estimate was seven million florins 
(in round figures 700,000/.), a mere bagatelle, 





* See vol, xxxv., pp. 1204, 1296, 


as the Viennese in their humorous way ob- 
serve. This is now found not to be sufficient. 
Five millions and a half have already been, 
expended, the artistic decoration alone taking; 
up two millions and a half. The pediments of: 
the three facades, the attic story, all the statues: 
placed there, the bas-reliefs in the chambers of’ 
the two houses, and the capitals of the columns,, 
are executed in marble. The quadrigas, on 
the other hand, are in bronze. The original 
resolution come to, to execute all the sculptural 
adornments only in the genuine material, has 
been adhered to. As to the proposed polychro- 
matic decoration of the facade and the principal 
rooms, nothing has finally been settled; all’ 
that is known is, that it is estimated at a. mil- 
lion florins. The paintings in the interior are to. 
represent scenes of the country’s history. 
Besides, this does not include the whole outlay, 
for the completion of the decorations is reserved 
for a future time, and will take about three 
years. The building itself, however, will be 
ready for occupation in about two years. The 
carriage approach as planned will probably 
have to be abandoned, for it is now found that 
there is not space enough to execute it as 
originally designed. It will have to be lowered, 
to make up the difference of level, and it is: 
also proposed to erect an additional portico with: 
stairs. 

In the two Court Museums the cupolas are 
completed; the slating has been finished, and’ 
the provisional glazing of the windows and 
skylights is being proceeded with. Laying down 
the gas and water conduits is also near completion, 
and very little remains to be done before throw- 
ing the museums open for public use. There is 
little talk now of completing the Vienna Hof. 
burg for the present. Nor do we hear much of 
the erection of the University, which appears 
to be temporarily abandoned. 

The construction of the Court Theatre is pro- 

ceeding but slowly, on account of the con- 
tractors for the stone being very tardy in their 
deliveries. The iron ceilings, however, have 
been placed, so that the iron roofs will soon be 
set up. The erection of the walls, however, has 
not yet been brought to the same level ; but the 
back and side fagades have risen to the height 
of the principal cornice, As the theatre is ta 
be opened in the autumn of 1882, it is high time 
to think of the plastic adornment of the build. 
ing. It has now been settled by the building 
committee that this decoration is to be analogous 
to that of the two Court Museums. The mythical 
origin of the drama and the historical develop- 
ment of the dramatic art are to be represented. 
The front pediment of the centre block between 
the principal projecture and the side wings will 
be surmounted by the statue of Apollo, flanked 
by the dramatic Muses; lower down is a relief, 
the triumphal progress of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
suggesting the connexion of the Greek drama 
with the worship of the Wine-god. At the 
corners will be placed the personifications of the 
classic and romantic art. The niches of the 
first story receive allegoric representations of 
the Passions. The principal phases of the 
modern drama will be shown by portrait-busts 
of the most eminent dramatic poets, and by 
characters from their works. Among them will 
be; Shakspeare’s Othello and Ophelia, Lessing’s 
Minna von Barnhelm, Goethe’s Faust and 
Gretchen, Schiller’s Jungfran von Orleans, 
Hebbel’s Siegfried and Chrimhilde, &c. These 
figures will be over the windows of the central 
block. The back facade will receive similar 
adornment. The most eminent Austrian artists 
are to execute this seulpture. When will such 
opportunities be afforded to English sculptors ? 

The projected new private residences, which 
were to be in the style of the Gothic Renaissance, 
turn out to be, after all, of the late German 
Renaissance ; but it is an encouraging sign of 
the present spirit of artistic enterprise on the 
part of the builders that, near the Town-hall 
especially, the buildings are being provided with 
arcades. These “arcade-houses,” as they are 
called, meet with universal approval, and there 
is a prospect of their being successfully intro- 
duced in other parts of the city. As regards 
private residences in general, builders in the 
suburbs are striving to imitate the splendours 
of the Ringstrasse, which, on the whole, they 
are successful in attaining, of course on a less 
gorgeous and expensive scale. 

It is at all times interesting to pursue the 
history of the building of corner houses, and we 
need not be surprised if this subject is much 
discussed in architectural circles in Vienna, 





where an attempt has been made to solve this 


difficult problem satisfactorily. Corner build 
ings present difficulties of no mean order, further 
increased by the general disfavour which corner 
houses encounter. Indeed, older constractions 
of this nature well deserve this dislike. They 
are generally distinguished by helpless concep- 
tion, absolute jejaneness, and want of symmetry. 
To obviate this, two new types were introduced, 
one of them dating from the Middle Ages, the 
other from the time of the conventional Renais- 
sance. Both show that their authors went 
direct to work; they made the worst featare, 
the sharp corner, the centre of the building, and 
the wings the flanks. The former, choosing the 
Medizval type, mark the corner by a turret as 
the crowning point of the attic story ; the latter, 
proceeding on the lines of the Renaissance, 
change its disagreeable feature by doing away 
with the corner. This is a negative way of 
dealing with it, because the angle is removed, 
while at the same time a new (third) face is 
provided. The entrance to the house is placed 
in it, and the new fagade is embellished by 
balconies, statues, porticos, thus projecting the 
whole. In this wise, a corner building may be 
made symmetrical and beautiful ; but this by no 
means precludes the possibility of its being 
made equally beantifal with double facades 
under the treatment of a skilful architect. 

In concluding this notice of building and 
decoration in Vienna, we may finally and briefly 
refer to the great development of another branch 
of Viennese architecture. In the suburb of 
Wihring, outside the lines of the city proper, 
has arisen within the last few years a cottage 
quarter. The style of architecture adopted, 
however, finds little fayour among the middle, 
or burgher, classes of the Austrian capital, most 
of its adherents being members of the official 
class, as well ag artista and men following the 
literary profession. The general effect of 
this description of residences is very pleasing. 
With the great facilities possessed by Vienna of 
obtaining every kind of building material at a 
moderate cost, those buildings ought to form a 
distinguishing characteristic of most of its 
suburbs. 








ALBERT HALL EXHIBITION. 


Srverat hundred pictures and drawiags are 
ecllected in the gallery of the Albert Hall, and 
are now open to the public. Nearly 200 of these 
are works accepted by the Royal Academy, but 
returned for want of room; works, that is, which 
come up to the Royal Academy standard of 
what is good enough for exhibition. The stan- 
dard of what is simply admissible at the 
Academy is, as the present Academy exhibition 
sufficiently shows in a good many instances, not 
so high as to lead to the necessary conclusion 
that one would find a very high class of work 
prevalent among these 200 works. There are, 
however, some very good paintings,—landscapes 
chiefly, the omission of which from the Academy 
contrasts oddly with the acceptance of some of 
the works which arethere. Among these may be 
mentioned, “ The Pass of Shieldaig” (133), by 
Mr. W. Beattie Brown, R.8.A., @ landscape 
which belongs, in some degree, to the sume 
stamp of work of which Mr. Peter Graham’s 
paintings are examples, but which we have no 
hesitation in ranking as superior in style, and in 
the absence of mannerism, to any of that more 
fortunate painter’s works, which are so favour- 
ably hung in this year’s Academy. “ A Novem- 
ber Flood” (49), by Mr. T. H. McLachlan, is 
another capital landscape worthy to find a place 
in any exhibition. Mr. F. C. Jackson has two 
good little Cornish coast landscapes, which it 
must be admitted are (“The Seagull’s Bath” 
especially) tolerably palpable efforts to borrow 
Mr. Brett's pencil and wield his stores of sun- 
shine; but as such they are very clever. “The 
Mill Tail,” by Herr A. de Breanski, is another 
good landscape. Miss Mary B. Miller’s “ Study 
in Light and Shade,” a portrait of a young lady 
in a hat which partially overshadows the coun- 
tenance, is very good. There is a certain poetic 
power in Mr. Oalloott’s “Prospero leaving the 
Enchanted Isle,” a very glowing effect with a 
ship on calm water reflecting a gorgeous sun- 
set. A striking likeness of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, 
on board his yacht (47), by Mr. James Archer, 
will be sure to attract attention. Among the 
water-colours, Mr. Curnock’s “ Snowstorm in the 
Ogwen Valley” is a fine thing, and there are 
other water-colours worth looking at, as well as 
other items among the oil paintings ; buf'in the 





present glut of exhibitions space will hardly 
permit us to particularise farther. 
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Among 3 small collection of architectural 
drawings aretwo admirable illustrative water- 
colour drawings, ‘‘ A Room in the Palace of the 
Doges,” by Signor 8S. Carelli, and “The Choir 
of the Cathedral of Cefalu,” by Mr. M. 8. 
Weatislan. Mr. Hensman’s “ Morning-room 
decoration,” a coloured geometrical drawing of 
decorative woodwork and wall-paper, is original 
and refined. The perspective view of “The 
exterior of St. Nicholas Church, Whitehaven” 
(541), by Mr. OC. J. Ferguson, is admirable; the 
church is very boldly though simply designed, 
with a very large and massive szuare tower; 
the whole design shows real feeling for the best 
qualities of Gothic architecture. 

There are works also by Mr. G. Truefitt, Mr. 
Wadmore, Mr. E. Ferrey, and Mr. H. H. Statham, 
the last of whom contributes a very excellent 
drawing in the shape of a study for the com- 
pletion of the Campanile at Florence. 

There are some pretty things among the 
sculpture; notably Mr. Raddock’s figure called 
“Tne immaculate Conception,” a figure of the 
Virgin, intended for the ‘Church of the Holy 
Name,” in Manchester, and Signor Fontana’s 
bust of Miss Ellen Terry as Portia. Mr. Stannus 
sends his “ Reading Boy.” 

The exhibition includes a large collection of 
very good water-colour copies from pictures 
by the Old Masters, lent by H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Edinburgh. Considering the mainly popular 
and educational objects of the Albert Hall, 
these seem peculiarly in place here, and may 
afford a good deal of information to those who 
stand in need of it. 

The Exhibition of Artistic Furniture, which 
promises to be very interesting, will be open 
next week. 








LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
SOCIETY. 


Unver this rather large title a society has 
been formed with the intention, as stated in the 
prospectus, of affording to foreign artists space 
.for the exhibition .of their pictures in England 
which they are not likely to find at the Royal 
Academy Exhibitions. That the latter body 
have found themselves unable to bestow much 
space on foreign work, and have sometimes hung 
very badly works which on their merits were 
deserving of the best places, no one can deny. 
This fact, we are told in the prospectus, is so 
grounded in the minds of the leading painters 
abroad, that they have for some time past aban. 
doned the idea of sending their works to Bur- 
lington House, and only a few of the great works 
prodaced are ever seen in England. It is hard 
to see, however, what other line the Academy 
could very well take. It is primarily an institu- 
tion for the development and encouragement 
-of English art ; and considering how great is the 
demand for space on the part of English artists, 
-and how bitter the complaints of rejected per- 
sons, we can hardly see that the Academy 
would be in the right to devote any great 
-degree of space in their annual exhibitions to 
the works of foreign artists. We may readily 
concede that if they did so the interest and 
standard of the exhibitions might be raieced, 
‘but we can hardly admit that the Royal Academy 
exists for the encouragement of Continental art, 
on equal terms with English art. We are 
pretty certain there would be lond outory from 
English artists if such an idea were practically 
acted upon. . 

The promoters of the society we are speaking 
of contrast London with Paris in this respect, 
and say that the more cosmopolitan character of 
the Paris Salon has made it the great art-centre 
und the leading art-market of the world. So 
far as this is the case, however, it is partly owing 
to other causes than merely artistic ones. Paris 
is necessarily in some respects a more central 
depdt in regard to Continental art and Conti- 
nental purchasers than London can very well be. 
And, after all, the cosmopolitan character of the 
Salon exhibitions seems a good deal exaggerated 
in the remarks we have been referring to. By 
far the larger proportion of the Salon consists of 
the works of French painters. 

Our observations, of course, rather tend to 
support the idea that a genuine society for the 
representation of Continental art in London 

would be an advantage, and is, in fact,-called 
for the more because it is not a movement that 
-the Academy can very well take up except to a 
very limited extent. Part of the object of the 
~new society, avowedly, is a commercial one. We 
hope it is not the only object. They expect that 
wheir annual exhibitions will divert to London a 





considerable amount of the enormous trade in 
pictures which is carried on in Paris, with 
Americans especially. This latter aim would be 
more likely to be attained if the society can per- 
suade Americans to be as fond of London as 
they notoriously are of Paris. Their other 
object is the cultivation of a wider and more 
catholic taste in England. The society’s exhi- 
bitions from year to year in London “ cannot 
fail to have the best possible effect on the 
younger artists of the English school. The iso- 
lation of England from the great art-movement 
of other countries is a disadvantage much felt 
by English artists.” 

This is, to a great extent, true; though why 
the palpable fact should be ignored that there 
is also a “great. art movement” in England of 
late years, we fail tosee. But there is no doubt 
that any annual exhibition bringing us some of 
the best work of the Continent would be a real 
boon. But when wecome to look at the opening 
exhibition of the Society, at the “ United Arts 
Gallery,’ New Bond-street, we are reminded of 
the fable of the mountain and the mouse. A 
society which professes to be undertaking so 
important and serious a work in making us 
acquainted with the best qualities of Continental 
art shows us a comparatively small collection of 
pictures which, as far as artistic merit is con- 
cerned, is, in comparison with the annual exhi- 
bition at such a gallery as Mr. Wallis’s, almost 
valueless. If we were seriously to accept this 
as a specimen exhibition of what foreign schools 
can give us, we should say that it only served 
to show how much vulgar and commonplace 
painting is done on the Continent which we in 
general have the good luck to see nothing of. 
We could positively only note one picture of 
importance which we could say represents really 
high qualities, ‘‘ The Orphanage of Katwyk, 
Holland,” by D. A. C. Artz, This is an interior 
with three or four figures, remarkable for the 
excellent drawing of the figures, for a thoroughly 
simple and unpretentious style, and for the 
beautifully clear light with which the whole 
interior seems permeated. But this is really the 
one painting which can be said to be of real im- 
portance. Talk of doing the work which the 
Academy neglects! Why, the one brilliant 
picture by Munkacsy (‘The Two Families,”) 
whichthe Academy hung ina conspicuous position 
last year, was nearly worth this whole exhibition. 
There are some pretty bits of landscape, and 
some figure-pictures, such as “A Modern Shy- 
lock,” which would be accepted as fair works 
of second-class interest if they were in the 
Royal Academy. The general tone of the col- 
lection is commonplace, and there is a good deal 
that is worse thancommonplace. To read the con- 
siderations put forth in the preface to the cata- 
logue, and then to go round the walls, impresses 
one almost with a sense of the ludicrous. We 
entirely approve of the object of the society, 
butif their net can haul us in no better fish 
than most of these, we must come to the conclu- 
sion either that they have not managed the busi- 
ness properly, or that English painting really 
stands much higher than we have supposed 
when comparing the average of our own exhi- 
bitions with the average of what must mani- 
festly have been picked exhibitions of Continental 
art. The London Committee of the Society 
includes Mr. Alma-Tadema, Mr. Marks, and 
Mr. Pettie. Are we to conclude that these 
gentlemen (for we may now consider Mr. Tadema 
as au English painter by adoption) are engaged 
in a grim joke on the pretensions of Continental 
schools, and are really taking a roundabout 
way to recommend English art to our more 
favourable consideration? It looks rather 
like it. 

There is, however, one section of the exhibi- 
tion which has a special interest; that is, the 
collection of water-colour sketches made during 
a tour in the Holy Land and in the Tigris and 
Eaphrates Valley, and some other of “the con- 
tagious countries,” by Mr. Tristram Ellis, 
another member of the London Committee. 
These do not, it is true, anywhere reach the 
highest mark of water-colour art, but they are 
hardly put forth with that profession. They 
are bright and clever topographical sketches of 
scenes and figares made on the spot; and if, as 
we are assured, they have been very little 
touched upon afterwards, and are almost as 
finished on the spot, they show unusual power and 
readiness in handling, and they produce the 
impression of being very accurate transcripts 
from nature as far as they go. Mr. Ellis has a 
bold and free water-colour style, and appears to 
be equally ready in the sketching of all classes 





of scenes,—the cedars of Lebanon, the ruing of 
Baalbec, or the blue Mediterranean and itg 
shipping craft. Apart from the artistic merit 
of the sketches, the collection is exceedingly 
interesting for the information it conveys as a 
whole, and is quite worth a visit. But this 
obviously is apart from the professed objects of 
the Society. With the latter, as we have said 
we entirely sympathise; but they must be 
carried out to much better result than this firgt 
reg shows, if the game is to be worth the 
candle. 








THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE, 


Our readers will be surprised to hear that the 
actual building of the new Eddystone Light. 
house, so far as the masonry is concerned, will 
be completed in a month or so,—much earlier 
than was auticipated. The whole of the stone. 
work of the lighthouse is, in fact, not merely 
constructed, but in the hands of the actual 
builders, whose work consists in conveying the 
already-prepared blocks to the reef, and fitting 
them in their places there. The contract for 
the provision of the stone and for the construc. 
tion of the lighthouse was taken by Messrs, 
Hugh Shearer & Co., of Great George-street, 
Westminster, the owners of the De Iank granite 
quarries, near Wadebridge, and of granite quar- 
rying rights away to Rough Tor, over an area 
of something like twenty square miles. The 
stones have been wrought in a yard at Wade. 
bridge, where every one of the 2,200 of which 
the lighthouse is composed,—they weigh in all 
6,000 tons,—has been brought to the precise 
dimensions required, the whole of the structure 
being built up section by section preparatory to 
its shipment. This work has now been brought 
to a close by Messrs. Shearer & Co. six months 
before the expiration of the time allotted in 
their contract, and the last stone of the outward 
curve of the top gallery was dropped into its 
place in the presence of Mr. Douglass, the 
engineer of the werk, who congratulated Mr. 
Shearer upon the style in which the contract 
had been executed. The De Lank quarries had 
been specially selected for their capacity of 
producing blocks of the finest grain and quality, 
and of the largest size. The completion of the 
work by the present date is a matter of great 
importance, as it will enable the fitting of the 
lantern to be proceeded with almost at once. 
Much, of course, will depend upon the progress 
which has been made in the metal-work and in 
the construction of the lighting apparatus ; but 
the probability now is that the new ligat will 
send forth its rays at least twelve months before 
the period which a short time since was thought 
possible. 

Messrs. Shearer have now fully established for 
themselves an enviable reputation in connexion 
with lighthouse work. The iighthouses of the 
Great and Little Basses, Ceylon,—executed at 
the Dalbeattie granite quarries of Messrs. 
Shearer, Field, & Co.,—were also carried out 
much to the satisfaction of all concerned, as iu 
the present instance well within the time named 
in the contract. The stones for the Eddystone 
have, of course, varied somewhat io size, but 
those of the base may be cited as fair examples, 
and they are each 6 ft. 6 in. deep, 2 ft. thick, 
and 3 ft. 10 in. on their outer circumference. 
Of such blocks as these, and of much larger 
dimensions, of the finest and most even grain, 
and without a flaw, De Lank yields an almost 
inexhaustible supply. The way in which De 
Lank has thus been brought into prominence 
will exercise an important influence upon the 
project for extending railway communication to 
Padstow and Wadebridge; for the De Lank 
granite quarries, if adequately supplied with 
carriage facilities, seeing the ease and cheapness 
with which they can be worked, are likely to 
be called into requisition for the supply of very 
distant parts of the kingdom. 

We are not surprised to hear that Messrs. 
Shearer propose to change the name of their 
property, which will henceforth be known as 
the Eddystone Granite Quarries. 








Wimborne Minster.—The ancient minster 
of Wimborne in Dorset—a Norman structure— 
is tu be restored. The estimated cost of the 
whole work required is £3,000, and the transepts 
alone will cost about half that sum. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to carry out the 
work. The repairs to the central tower are to 
be proceeded with first, 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS, 1881. 


We this week resume and conclude our report 
of the proceedings of this Conference, which, as 
seems to be the opinion of everybody who 
attended it, was very successful indeed, taken 


as & whole. 





QUANTITIES. 


We complete our very copious report of the 
proceedings of that section of the Conference 
which dealt with the subject of quantities by 
giving Mr. Medland Taylor’s paper and the 
extracts from Mr. Hughes’s paper referred to 
on p. 616, ante, as having been read at the third 
meeting of the Conference, on Tuesday, the 10th 
inst. 

MR. MEDLAND TAYLOR'S PAPER 

the Importance and Advantage to our Clients 

of the Preparation of Quantities, and Mea- 

suring-up Works, being done by the Architect 
of the respective Buildings, or under his 
immediate direction and supervision, 


It has always seemed to me a mistake to 
treat quantity-taking and measuring artificers’ 
works 4s something apart from, or outside of, 
the ordinary business of an architect's office. In 
turning to the address of my distinguished pre- 
decessor, Mr. Waterhouse, A.R.A., in the office 
of President of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, I find Mr. Waterhouse saying :—“ It 
is this sense of the duties of our profession 
towards our clients, in this difficult question, 
which has always induced me to believe that 
the rightest plan was for the architect to have 
the quantity-taking of his own works as mach 
as possible under his own control.” In the 
Annual Report of our Society for 1878, we give 
our deliberate opinion in the following words:— 

‘Tn these days, owing to the almost universal prevalence 
of competition, it is, of course, next to impossible to get 
tenders from builders unless the quantities be supplied to 
them, The question, therefore, of the teking-out of 
quantities is thrown alm st always on the consideration of 
the architect, and it is left to him to decide how this work 
can be best accomplished in the interest of his client. 
Now, your Council generally is of opinion that an archi- 
tect can probably best secure this result by taking out the 
quantities himself,—that is to say, ia his own office, and 
ander his own supervision,” 

Some years ago, our Society framed and issued 
asetof rales for the guidance of those occupied 
in taking out quantities and measuring up works, 
one main point being so to regulate the work 
that all such bills should represent accurately 
the actual quantity of material and labour 
required in a building, and that such questions 
as “allowance” and “ waste” should be left 
wholly to the judgment of the estimating 
builder. We have good reason to believe that 
these rules have, at least in the Lancashire 
district, been extensively useful in obtaining 
fair and just estimates, and in avoiding disputes 
in settlements. 

Not only is an architect responsible to his 
client for the design of his building, and for the 
Proper execution of the work, but a client (or 
most clients) will also tell you, that he considers 
his architect equally responsible for a due control 
of the outlay,—for seeing to it that the tender 
offered for acceptance is fair and moderate in 
amount, and that at the end a fair price is 
allowed for any omissions, and that any extras 
are charged at a rate not greater than that of 
the bulk of the work. And we, as architects, 
must admit that our clients ‘have a right to 
expect of us guardianship of their purses, of this 
sort, and to this extent. 

I venture to maintain that an architect who 
does not himself, at least, control, regulate, and 
supervise the quantities and measure bills 
relating to the works carried out by him, leaves 
one end,—or say a corner,—of his employer's 
purse not duly guarded. 

We have to remember that whatever we may 
draw or specify, it is the bill of quantities, as 
priced by the builder, that really and in fact 
has most to do with settling the cost of 
any building. A contractor who had once 
carefully priced out his estimate from a bill of 
quantities would not easily be persuaded to 
reduce to any great extent the total estimate 
atterwards. I wish here to say that no dis. 





tions; and to leave all such matters to an 
independent person, if only this could be done 
with a due regard to the interests of one’s em- 
ployer. I think it cannot. In the case of 
quantities, however full and complete the detail 
drawings, they cannot, nor are they intended to, 
show the exact amount, neither less nor more, 
requisite to make “a good job” in all the 
various items which a builder has to price. No 
one, so well as the architect, should be able to 
tell exactly what will do,—neither too much, 
which is waste, nor too little, which may be 
dangerous or mean. The architect’s judgment 
is tempered and corrected not only by a strong 
sease of what is due from him to his client, 
but by the recollection that if the qnantities are 
excessive in measurement, or in description 
(which is as important as measurement), the 
estimates will be correspondingly excessive, and 








unmarketable talents) thus to shirk his respon- 
sibilities, and to risk, more or less, the pecaniary 
interests of his employer. 

An architect who personally and frequently 
inspects the buildings in progress under his care 
is usually the only man who really knows all the 
facts and corsiderations which should determine 
exactly what, and how much, ought to be allowed 
to a builder, and what deducted from him. A 
measuring surveyor gives way to a builder’s 
pressure and importunity, not from improper 
motives, but because he is not, and cannot be, 
in most cases, duly informed as to the weight 
and strength of arguments and facts on the 
other side. Besides, as a clever lawyer's clerk 
can make out a bill of costs that one knows to 
be excessive, and yet cannot be reduced on 
taxation, so an able measuring surveyor can 
unquestionably make out an unassailable bill 


the drawings may have to be re-made; if, indeed, | of extras, which yet may be very unjust to the 


the client does not get so disgusted at the 


proprietor and client. How can such delicate 


tenders as to stop the work. 


or with the client, or with both. 


Besides his sense of duty, therefore, an archi- 
tect has strong personal interests in both direc- 
tions. He has as much to fear in the quantities 


On the other hand, if the quantities are 
deficient, and do not provide enough to carry 
out the work shown on the drawings and 
specified, the credit attaching to a really good 
building, well carried out in every detail, may 
be altogether cast in the shade and lost by 
an unpleasant final reckoning with the builder, 


have ventured to submit a final account certify- 
respect to, or imputation against, those who| ing that such and such balance was, in the 


and onerous duties be entirely delegated to one 
more or less,—if not, as in some cases, entirely, 
—independent of the architect’s authority and 
control without a danger,—I should say a cer- 
tainty,—of sacrificing the interests of the client ? 
Again, if an architect is to administer a contract 
effectively, he must have supreme control over 
money matters, or where is his power? The 
two separate points of the due execution of any 
work, and the amount to be paid for it, seem to 
me so bound up together that the responsibility 
for, and superintendence of both, must rest with 


being deficient asin their being in excess, and | the same person. 


thus is helped to keep a just balance. An 


Numerous cases illustrating the position I 


independent quantity surveyor, on the other | have taken are probably within the recollection 


hand, has much to fear if quantities be /| of all around me. 
But who is there to complain|that occur to me, I feel that they would 


deficient. 


If I described some of those 


if they be in excess? That is, the pressure | strengthen my arguments, but at the expense of 
is all, or very nearly all, on one side,—and|n0t keeping my promise of “a very short 


against the client. 
every measurement be “enough” or “full,” 


as it is called, and of making the “ allowances” | too dogmatic. 


The customs of letting | paper.” 


I hope it will not be thought that I have been 
I confess 1 feel very strongly 


for waste and otherwise, expected by the trade, | indeed that no work within an architect's pro- 
all tend to keep the estimates up. In those few | vince has to do more directly with the interests 


cases where the competing builders all know the | of his client’s pocket than that of this depart- 


exact mode of the quantity surveyor, and of the| ment of taking out quantities and measuring 
view taken of his bills by one another, the ten-| up work. I think every opportunity should be 
dering may be fair enough, but hardly other- | taken of making it clear to the public that the 
wise. Whenquantities represent with accuracy | work in question is necessary and honourable, 
the amount of work and the amount and quality | and that an architect who gives close attention 
of labour that will be exacted by the architect | to this matter is doing his clients not the least 
in the building, then, and then only, can tenders important of the numerous services which it is 
be reliably fair as towards clients on the one! his duty to render. 


side, and just to builders on the other. That 
this result can be attained, as a rule, when 


working in London, I do not remember one case 
in which, when quantities were taken outside the 





The following are the extracts mentioned by 


quantities are taken out by a person, however| ug as having been read by Mr. Macvicar 
skilled and experienced, working independently | Anderson from a paper read some little time 
of the architect’s direction and control, and| back by Mr. Edward Hughes before the Liver. 
mainly for the builders, it is difficult to believe. pool Association of Master Builders :— 


Nearly a quarter of a century ago, when Extracts from a Paper on Bills of Quantities and Measuring 


Builders’ Work, by Mr. Edward Hughes, 
I will endeavour to put into shape in as practical a 


office, the tenders were not greatly in excess of form as possible, and in the plainest language, my ex 
the office estimate; although, as a rule, the work rience ond views on this subject, Ia iceman, if T should 
was usually done in the end for a sum varying | ssy anything that may appear to reflect upon the character 


or work of any architect or surveyor, or of any class of 


° ‘ P > A 
but little, if at all, from the architect's previous them, I am sure all will acquit me of the intention of say- 


notion of what it should be. I feel confident | ; 


ng one word in disparagement of any architect or surveyor 


that those architects who have pursued both | who is worthy ofthe name..... 


A ‘*bill of quantities’ is a detailed account of the 


plans will admit that usually, when quantities cuunciiines aalite, eake deamiatiom ad ecuuenpartann ales 


have been taken out by themselves, or uniler | work recuirea te be done ia t 
their own immediate supervision, the tenders Seesthies the perog wishing te build requizes to naw te 
. cost before embarking in any engagement or contrac 
will be moderate, and they can form's pretty with a builder to execute the proposed work. Without 
, . 5 a bill of quantities” it is inpeecticable, in the case of 

Whilst if an independent (and especially if a weeks of = importance, to br ; 
i i mates or tenders for work, and it 1s obvious that such com. 
strange) surveyor is employed, the estimates petition is obtained entirely in the interests of the pro- 

prietor about to build. . . 


accurate jadgment of what the amounts will be. 


are pretty sure to be high, and perhaps wide 
also. My argument, therefore, is, that the 


it be an entire building, done by schedule of 
prices and measured up afterwarda, or the mes- 
suring up of extras and omissions of a building 
for which there has been a lump-sum contract, 


daty to see to it. 








make quantity-taking a distinct and special 





Profession is intended. EK architect in large 











execution of any building, - 


tain by competition esti- 


Who prepares the “ bill of quantities’? Sometimes 


: ‘ iti ig | the quantities are prepared by the architect himself, or 
mode ~ f wen ge —_ ae a by his assistants in his name, i ™ such cases this is done 
not only greatly for the vantage 0 ? | either with the sanction of his client or on his own appoint. 
but is more just to competing an — —_ and sagen , but the builders have no voice in 

i i work, w er | 8 appointments, 
the case is that of measuring up H prepared by asurveyor sppointed by the archi‘ect or his 
client, 
by the architect on behalf of and in the special interest of 
his client, and the other by election of the majority of the 
builders competing. 


n other cases the quantities are 
Occasionally two surveyors are appointed,—one 


I know of only one line of ar, nt in favour of an 


I hold quite as strongly that it is the architect’s | architect acting as his own quantity surveyor, viz., that no 

other person can mcd 80 vee Se en me 
It has not been my fortune to meet with any pane pen nt peli rapa Lega y his plans an 
Lancashire man of business to whom I should pe — TE Tn peiaae cere ee 
work progresees, At first sight to a novice this argument 
Sr a fered tn mock eienhiy mas 
os . i » it 8 wor! rably well; bu 
Pere a . Le pram cag 4 Pog ook Gn the athe hand, thete are numerous reasons against the 

ue . Plane, ‘ 


. very 
pre must feel what a great relief it would | it right for an architect (who should be as much 
be to have no tronble or anxiety about. quanti-| a man of business as an artist, andunless a man 

08, estimates, measure-bills, extras, and deduc. | of business, brilliant artistic powers may prove 


on so likely to know 


t-class architect of large 


plan, such as,— 


(a.) The architect, as a rule, looks upon himself as the 


servant of his client only, and inmany cases he is restricted 
by his client to a limit in rega 
posed buildi 


rd to the cost of the pro- 
uildings, Thig is especially the case in connexion 
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with works in which architects have themselves competed ; 
also in cases where the architect is young in the 
sion, and more subject to the influence may be 
brought to bear upon him by his client, 

(6.) An architect who occasionally takes off his own 
quantities cannot possess the experience or the facilities 
and special knowledge for such work as @ surveyor who 
devotes his whole time to it, and who has been specially 
trained for the work, is able to do. : 

(c.) An architect in good practice has the usual daily 
routine of duties to attend to, which will necessarily pre- 
vent him giving thesole and undivided attention which is 
absolutely necessary while the process of abstracting 
quantities is proceeding, otherwise errors of a more or 
less serious character are sure to occur; nor can & 
measurer’s duty be peers delegated to assistants any 
more than can the vy responsible duties of eminent 
physicians or lawyers be delegated to unqualified clerks, 

_(d.) In the event of errors being discovered in the quanu- 
tities supplied by the architect himself, he is at once p' 
in a false position. It must be most difficult for him, 
under such circumstances, to hold the balance fairly and 
equitably between himself and the builder on the one 
hand, and between the builder and the owner on the other. 
No matter how honest he may be, or desirous of doing 
what is equitatle towards the builder, he cannot, in the 
very nature of things, avoid being bisssed in a measure 
agelnst the builder in the proprietor’s favour when the 
opposite course would expose his own errors of quantities 
and thereby prejudice his client against himself, .... 

Who should be responsible for the accuracy of the 
quantities? In reference to the only two parties to a con- 
tract, should it be the proprietor or the builder ? 

IT have already shown that the proprietor, either directly 
or indirectly, through his architect, almost invariably 
appoints the surveyor to supply to the builder a list of the 
quantity of the various work he desires a quotation for in 
competition. When he accepts a tender he undertakes to 
pay the builder the stipulated price for the quantity of 
work mentioned in his application, neither more nor less. 
If, therefore, the quantity given proves to be deficient or 
in excess, it is obviously just and right he should pay the 
bailder less or more, according to the work actually done. 
Otherwise, in the case of excess of work don, he obtsias 
that excess without honestly paying for it (taking advan- 
tage of the incapability or negligence of his own appointed 
surveyor). If, on the contrary, there be less work done, 
then the builder gets paid for work he has not done, 

Daring the progress of building, each panty, under these 

circumstances, has a strong inducement before him to take 
advantage the one of the other,—the builder t> omit some 
and scamp other work ; while the proprietor (or his agent) 
may r! all he can to take advantage of clauses in his con- 
tract giving him almost absolute powers to impose work 
on the builder that is not mentioned in the quantities 
to him, and may refuse to pay for such work, 
I may venture to assert that in no other trade 
than that of a builder and contractor does such a state of 
things exist as this, that a tradesman or merchant should 
be called upon to supply more goods then are bargained 
for at a given price without extra payment. For example, 
if a builder asks a timber-merchant to quote a price for 
20,000 cubic feet of timber for a particular job, and the 
offer be accepted, and 21,000 ft. be supplied, no builder 
would be knave or fool e.ough to expect the merchant to 
forego his claim for the extra 1,00)ft. The same argument 
will apply to all materials, and labour aiso 

I submit, then, taking all in all, it is to the best interests 
of all parties, proprietor, arehitect, and builder,—that 
in every building contract a genuine “ bill of quantities” 
should be prepared by @ properly-qualified surveyor, at 
the expense of the proprietor, and guerauteed by him. 
This course would inspire confidence in the mind of the 
builder, and induce him to eater more eagerly into compe- 
tition, having no fear of being misled by incorrect quan- 
tities, and having no necessity to contemplate risk and add 
any sum to cover errors, The proprietor would have the 
advantage of better competition, aud generally would 
obtain better work and more fair dealing from the builder, 
who would have no interest ia qaees or scamping his 
work, knowing that he would be paid for the work done, 
and no more, The architect would avoid any unpleasant 
discussions and disputes during the progress of the work, 
and after its completion, ... . 

I met with a recent case where an architect had suo- 
ceeded in obtaining by competition the commission for an 
important public building, with an elaborate tower as part 
of the structure, built with dressed stone, the work being 
what may be described as of a ‘“‘ monumental” character. 
The quentities gave this work as so many cubic feet of 
atone, including all labour of every description, this phrase 
being on the poe | and not with the quantity, The 
reouis of separate tenders for the upper part of this tower 
was that they varied from about 500. to 1,700/, Tae lowest 
tenders were undoubtedly priced as stone and setting 
only, omitting all labour. 

| have before me quantities for a public building, for 
which the architect's ae are 2 per cent., wherein he 
describes so many ‘“superticial feet of moulded both sides, 
-doors, hun, ing, including }-in. polished plate- 

glass upper protected by six wrought iron bars, 
and nt a to stand open.” No size of glass, 
no giz ceqnely of bars, and no size or quality of hinges 
mentioned 


_ In many other items he gives superficial feet of doo: 
including best mortise locks and rebated and mould 
frames, and neither number of doors, quantity or size of 
frames, nor number, size, or quality of locks, You all 
know in the matter of locks “best” is a wide term, It 
means anything from 7s. 6d. to 75s. In one door he gives 
Mm caper feet of door including 4-in, best butts, 5 by 4 
re an 


frame, two barrel-bolts, strong chain 
drop-latch, lock (value 13s. P,O.), and approved bell-pull,”* 
Another item is—“ Provide and fix oistera on strong 
bearers, and form trap-door,” without dimensions or par- 
ticulars of any kind, 

In many items of this architect's quantities, in addition 
to jumbling up doors, locks, hinges, bolts, &., by the 
fool, he hangs on the words,— ——_, painting.” 

fhstanding @ separate 


farnished 


This is notwit the fact that there 
bill for painting. Great numbers of items of importance 
are given by architect as lineal measure, with no sizes, 
Some items are described as “‘ fixed,” while others have 
added to them the words “including fixing.” In the 
former ease the builder cannot tell whether the item is to 


fees, although they have most probably been taken by 
some impostor who had succeeded in obteining ® Diese in 
his office, I say such measuring is nothi than a 
fraud upon the proprietor. This architect holds an impor- 
tant ly lic appointment, and the work in question is public 
WOrk. ees 

I have known in one church contract the surveyor 
omitting to add up an item of 10,000 ft., being the 
hand figure of a five-figured item in his abstract for stone 
facings, He also omitted the whole of the dressed stone 
sills, jambs, and arches to the inside of all doors an 
windows ; the whole of the brick lining to the church, 
and puss and down pipes of one side of the church ; 
besides other items, amounting in all to the value of 3,000/. 
to 4,0002, This work was done by the builder without ob- 
taining one shilling in payment, : 

In another case [ find a surveyer describing in a bill 
of quantities most elaborate carved mshogany newel- 
posts by the lineal foot. Thus, ‘* ———<. feet run of 
8 by 8 Spanish mshogany newel-posts cut, turned, 
moulded, and carved to details to be supplied, including 
drops and finials where required.” From this description, 
and by the additional precaution of an examination of the 
contract prone a it is impossible for any builder to say 
what the real value of the work may be, It might be any 
sum from 10s. to 50s. per foot, according to the caprice or 
conscience of the architect when he subsequently designed 
the work in detail. 

The same surveyor described doors of an ordinary size, 
but containing about sixteen panels each, some of them 
with raised panels and bolection moulds, and the re- 
mainder with —— tracery planted on the panels, These 
doors were described as ordinary doors, but with the words 
‘*see drawings.” On reference to the drawings they 
were found to be one-eighth of an inch in scale only, on 
which it was impossible to show what work the architect 
might contemplate when at a emg we period (after 
the contract was made) he furnished details, Such details 
might show work worth any sum from 2s, to 6s, or 8s. per 
foot, and yet be in accordance with the one-eighth of an 
inch scale general drawings. 

I have seen in another schedule for competition a 
number of ornamental wrought-iron grilles or panels for 
doors, described simply by number, to ‘‘ detai's to be sab- 
sequently supplied.” it is impossible to approach 
the value of such work from such description; each 
grille might be worth any sum from 10s. to 10/. 

In another case, an architect who was his own surveyor 
required a wrought-iron cresting on the op capping of 
some gates to the back-yard of a house, and described it 
by the running foot, without the height being mentioned 
or & dnpering of any kind to show the character of the 
work, The builder priced the work at 1s. 6d. per foot, or 
15s, fora l0-feet gate. After the contract was settled the 
architect furnished a detail that would cost 30s. per foot, 
or about three times the value of the gate itself. More 
than this; he claimed the right to order two additional 
gates and crestings to be supplied at the same contract 
prices ,.e«- 





COMPETITIONS. 


We last week printed (pp. 620-22, ante) the 
eleven resolutions which were arrived at by the 
Conference after two sittings devoted to the con- 
sideration of this subject. We hereto append 
some notes of the discussion. 

Professor Kerr, who presided (in the unavoid- 
able absence of the appointed chairman, Mr, 
Charles Barry) over the meeting held on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, the 10th inst., introduced 
the subject by recalling attention to the memo- 
rial circulated by Mr. Cole A. Adams, and pre. 
sented to the Institute a year ago by Mr. 
Street, praying that body to take steps to ensure 
united action on the part of the profession ia 
order to prevent the abuses of the competi- 
tion system. That memorial was signed by 
1,274 architects, who expressed themselves 
willing to bind themselves not to take part ia any 
competition unless “a professional adjudicator 
of established reputation” be appointed. The 
signatories iacluded men of all degrees of 
standing ian the profession, inclading a large 
number of the Fellows and Associates of the 
Institute, and of the members of provincial, 
Scotch, and Irish professional societies, as well 
as a large number who were not members of 
any society. The memorial was duly brought 
before the Council, and the Institute stiil had the 
subject under consideration, The Institute 
had, eight years previously, in connexion 
with the Architectural Conference of 1872, 
directed attention to the subject in its ‘‘ General 
Conditions for Architectural Competitions,” 
which, although, so far as they went, good and 
to the point, were certainly capable of great 
improvement in many respects. The result of 
the presentation of the memorial by Mr. Street, 
last year, was the initiation, at the instance of 
Mr. Thomas Porter (who read a paper before 
the Institute on the subject shortly after the 
memorial was presented), of a new movement to 
improve the conditions of architectural com- 
petitions. A special committee to consider the 
whole subject was appointed by the Insti- 
tute. Of that committee Mr. Charles Barry 
was appointed chairman, himeelf (Professor 
Kerr) vice-chairman, and Mr. Porter honorary 
secretary. That committee had held a great 


per) many meetings, and, without undue delay, 


bat nod tear gunna hae ermmliy hud ay had 
in them, but they-are in his name and o la bo boosie the 





presented a report to the Council containing 
certain recommendations. That report, if it had 


* The tars of this Memoxial, together with the names of 
the si es, was printed Builder a ’ 
(See yale Pp. , 706.) 1 oe 








——— 


@ fault, was rather too elaborate. There wag 
a well-known maxim in literature, that the 
writer who exhausted his subject exhausted hig 
reader, and that maxim had not, perhaps, been 
sufficiently borne in mind by the committee, 


left- | But, strange to say, the Council of the Institute 


pereet ‘resolution on the subject to the fol. 
wing effect,—That, inasmuch as the report 
appears to deal only with a part of the subject 
contained in the resolution by which the com. 
mittee was appointed, it be referred back to the 
committee, with the request that they should 
consider as to the appointment of professiona) 
assessors or judges of designs sent in in com. 
petition. The committee had again reported to 
the Council, but unfortunately their report 
could not be brought before the Conference, ag 
it was awaiting consideration by the Council, 
The matter, therefore, came before the present 
Conference in a somewhat informal manner, 
Mr. Porter, in his paper before referred to, had 
prepared some very elaborate tables as to the 
pecuniary results to the profession of a number 
of competitions extending over a number of 
years. Those tables went to show that avery 
large sum of money indeed,—taking competi- 
tions in groups, and not in individual cases,— 
was invariably actually disbursed by the com- 
petitors as against avery much smaller sum 
accruing to them in the shape of premiums and 
commission on the works when they were 
allowed to carry them out. The result, in other 
words, of Mc. Porter’s calculations was that the 
whole of the profits accruing to the successfal 
competitors was often far more than exceeded 
by the expenses of the unsuccessful competitors. 
That was a state of things which architects, 
as commercial and business men, could not be 
expected to tolerate longer than they could 
help. It was a great grievance, and insult 
was added to injury when the members 
of the profession were not only mulct io 
the expense of competing, but were treated 
with unfairness, and often with offensiveness, 
when they did compete. As the report of the 
committee could not, for the reason given, 
be placed before the Conference, he might 
briefly state the result of its deliberations. Two 
leading principles had been brought into view. 
One was the desire to secure fair play, and the 
ether was the desire to secure something like, 
—not profit, bat—pay ment for services rendered 
to the promoters of competitions in competing. 
Looking at the matter in a commercial aspect, 
both of those principles were undoubtedly sound 
ones. Probably some of those who had taken 
part in competitions might be inclined to despair 
of getting fair play in regard to the selection of 
designs,—at avy rate, under generally existing 
conditions; and, with regard to the other point, 
unless the public recognised that an architectural 
competition was something worth paying for, 
architects practising in a commercial country 
might very fairly hesitate to continue to com- 
pete. One of the members of the committee 
had written a few lines expressing his own 
opinion to be that the system of architectaral 
competition without direct and adequate remun- 
eration to the competitors at large was extremely 
objectionable, and could only tend to the aggran- 
disement of some of the competitors at the 
expense of the others. If, however, competitions 
could be conducted on the principle of adequate 
payment to competitors for their services and 
expenses in competing, then, the writer thought, 
competitions might be enconraged, it being, 
however, & n condition that a profes- 
sional adjudicator should be appointed. That, 
then, was the present condition of the question. 
Architects wanted to know whether they could 
get fair play in the adjudications upon competi- 
tions, and whether they could not, as a condition 
precedent to competing, secure promise of 
reasonable payment for competing, whatever 
might be the result of the competition as to the 
selection of their designe. If these two pointe 
could be conceded, then, he thought, competi- 
tions might be made of great service to the 
profession, and might be encouraged rather than 
dis . There were various matters of 
detail involyed in the consideration of these 
points, but, broadly stated, the questions that 
had to be discussed might be put thus, —Firstly, 
whether the appointment of a paid professional 
assessor in competitions would not practically 
seoure fair play in adjudication; secondly, 
whether, in addition to fair play in the 

of the awards, architects ought not to be re- 
munerated to some peameesib-extent ——— 
services in competing; and, thirdly, w , 
if those two points could be secured, the Con- 
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ce would be prepared to say that archi- 
pte competitions under those conditions 
should be encouraged rather than discouraged ? 
Mr. James Brooks thought it would be rather 
unwise to enter upon a general discussion of the 
subject with so few members of the Conference 
or of the Institute present.* As regarded the 
appointment of an assessor to judge of the 
merits of the designs submitted in competition, 
the proposal was @ good enough one in itself so 
far as it went, but something more should be 
done than that. The professional assessor 
should be appointed from the first, and should 
draw up the instructions to competitors. The 
latter requirement was quite as essential to 
justice being done as, if not more so than, the 
appointment of a referee to report on the merits 
of the designs submitted. He had seen a large 
number of conditions of competitions, which 
were drawn up by peopie who were wholly in- 
competent for the task, and he could only say 


that such conditions were often of ‘such @ cha- |. 


racter that a competing architect, instead of 
complying with them, had to consider what was 
meant by them as a whole, and to exercise his 
discretion in departing fromthem. Tested by 
such impossible conditions, very often the best 
designs would be rejected. 

Mr. Henry Dawson expressed regret that the 
report of the committee could not come before 
the Conference, for without it, it seemed to him, 
they had no definite proposals to discuss, and 
the discussion must tend to be of a desultory 
character. He was sorry that the Council of 
the Institute had not duly considered the matter 
and issued some general heads for discussion. 
As to the points which the Chairman had tersely 
but tentatively put forth for discussion, he (Mr. 
Dawson) did not think that there could be much 
donbt that the appointment of professional 
assessors to adjudicate upon designs sent in 
would go a very long way towards securing fair 
play in the awards, and more especially so if 
the assessors duties were to consist, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Brooks, of something more than 
the mere reporting upon the: designs after they 
had been sent in. That the professional asses- 
sor’s duty was limited to the matter of adjudi- 
cation was, he thought, a defect and short- 
coming in what was asked for by the memorial 
on the subject presented to the Institute last 
year. Mr. Brooks’s suggestion, he might state, 
was anticipated by the report of the committee, 
who thought that the assessor should not merely 
be called in at the end of the competition, but 
that his duties should ‘begin with the initiation 
of the competition, when he should frame the 
instructions to competing architects. It was 
greatly to be regretted that the report of the 
committee could not be brought before the Con- 
ference, because, although the subject had been 
thoroughly thrashed out by them, it would have 
been very desirable that their conclusions should 
have been laid before the Conference. The 
appointment of a professional assessor should 
most decidedly be made from the first, and he 
should be at the service of the promoters and 
of the competitors to answer all reasonable 
questions. When he came to examine the 
designs submitted, it should be his duty to 
rigidly exclude all that did not atrictly conform 
to the conditions laid down; and after carefully 
examining and comparing the remainder, he 
“hould give his decision as to which was the 
best design, the author of which should’be en- 
trusted with the carrying out of the work. As 
he (the speaker) was precluded from reading the 
recommendations of the committee’s report, he 
might, he thought, very fairly say that the 
recommendations quoted in the annual report of 
the Institute, as having been made by the 
Council of that body to the Glasgow Town 
Council (in response to the invitation of the 
Lord Provost), embodied all the principal points 
insisted upon by the committee in their report ; 
indeed, the conclusions of the committee and 
the recommendations of the Oonncil with 
reference to the Glasgow Municipal Buildings 
folloeractically identical. The latter were as 


assist ‘own Council in the of the condi- 
tions of the ition, and to act as assessor and 
directly such assessor not to be in’ d, 
or in , in any design sent in, and not to be 

of the building. 























































8. Considering 
and the labour which the preparation ofa complete design 
would impose on each competion, i esirable that a 


a certain number, not exceeding twelve, should be selected 
“oe anew with drawings for the complete b A 
e 


tions, being to a certain extent dependent on local circum- 
stances, should be arranged by the assessor in conference 
with the Town Council, 

be offered, 
tion to be admitted to compete for the execution of the 
work should be paid a fixed sum, which, in the opinion of 
the assessor, would be reasonably sufficient to cover the 
expense of ry ge on condition that such finished 
design comply in 

competition, 

place them in order of merit, 


architect of the building, at the usual professional terms 
of remuneration. 


ment of the first-placed competitor, such employment 
should devolve on the second, 


the assessor should be instructed, before considering the 
merits of the designs, to exclude every set of drawings 
pss all may not eomply with such instructions in their 
entirety. 


The foregoing recommendations did not include 
one or two points contained in the committee's 
report, but, failing the latter, they would serve 
as @ basis for the discussion. 


committee and to the Council of the Institute 
that he should 6 
report ‘had been sent back by the Council for | supplementary instructions to competitors? It 
reconsideration owing to the non-observance by | certain 

the committee of a peculiar technicality in the 
wording of the reference, which was that the 
committee was to “take into consideration the 
subject of architectural competitions. .... in 
concert with other London and provincial 
societies.” 
thought it desirable not to communicate with 
other societies until the Council had expressed 
its opinion on their suggestions. He might add 
that the first recommendation of the committee 
was that a professional assessor should be 
appointed from the first to draw up the condi- 
tions of competitions and to adjudicate upon the 
designs submitted. Another important recom- 
mendation of the committee was that premiums, 
as such, should be abolished altogether. Insome/| Mr, Porter and the Chairman felt. Young men 
competitions it would be desirable that, in the 
first instance, architects willing to compete | part 
should be invited to sendintheir names. From 
the names sent in, a selection should be made, 
and those selected should be invited to join.in a 
preliminary sketch competition. From that pre- 
liminary sketch competition should be selected 


| the time for commencing 





| meeting might discuss the points that had been 





, initiation of a competition. 


































































Mr. R. ©. Page said the chief ground of 

complaint which the younger members of the 
ion had against the system of architec- 

taral competitions was unfairnessin the adjudi- 
cation. He thought it would be, if practicable, a 
very good plan to appoint a professional assessor 
from the very commencement of the competi- 
tion, but the difficulty would be to get that done, 
because, in many competitions, the first that the 
profession knew of them was by the advertise- 
ments in the professional journals, after the 
conditions had been drawn up. He therefore 
did not see how the profession was to insist 
upon the appointment of an assessor from the 
beginning. He thought, however, that if the pro- 
fession would combine (even though such com- 
bination might savour somewhat of trade-union- 
ism), they would be able to secure some measure 
of justice and fair play by the appointment of an 
assessor to adjudicate upon the designs sent in 
upon the conditions framed by the promoters. 
If they were to ask for the appointment of an 
assessor from the commencement, bret — 

bably get nothing. On the principle, there- 
fore, that half a loaf was better than no bread, 
they must press for, and be content if they 
obtained, a professional assessor to adjudicate 
upon the designs. 

The Chairman suggested whether it would not 
be possible, in cases where a professional ‘assessor 
could not be appointed until after the instructions 
to competitors had been issued, to give the 
assessor, if called in in time, permission to issue 


the national im ce of the edifice 


is desi 
inary open competition should be held, consisting of 
wiegs to a small scale only, and limited in number. : 
4. From the competitors in this preliminary competition 


details of the conditions for both competi- 


6. In the preliminary competition no premiums should 
Those Selentel fron onal E competi- 


respects with the conditions of the 
7. The assessor should select the three best designs and 
8, The successful competitor should be employed as the 


9. Shouldany insuperable obstacle prevent the employ- 


10, The instractions should be rigidly adhered to, and 


Mr. Thomas Porter said that it was due to the 
xplain that the committee’s 


ly appeared to him that it would be futile 
for the Conference or the Institute to lay down 
alot of recommendations saying what things 
were desirable for promoters of competitions to 
do. What was wanted was that architects 
should combine to obtain fair play. 

Mr. Page said that, although, no doubt, all the 
recommendations in the committee's report were 
admirable, it would be very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to get promoters to adopt them. He 
thought a.great point would be gained if it were 
generally recognised by promoters that in all 
competitions a ional assessor should be 
appointed to adjadicate upon the designs sent 
in. He did not feel so strongly on the com- 
mercial aspect of the losses on competitions as 


The committee had, however, 


who entered upon competitions for the most 
did their own drawings. Such work in- 
volved, it was true, a great deal of labour, but. 
anfortunately most ‘young men who went in for 
competitions had plenty of spare time, and the 
exercise which competitions afforded them was a 
good one. He was inclined to think that Mr. 
Porter’s estimate of the loss entailed by compe- 
titions on the profession was in excess of the real 
facts of the case. He thought it would be de- 
sirable to restrict the number of drawings re- 
quired, and to prohibit perspectives. On the 
whole, he thought that competitions, properly 
conducted, might be made very beneficial to the 
younger men in the profession. 

Mr. Brooks said that an endeavour might cer- 
tainly be made to get a professional assessor 
appointed as soon as possible after the con- 
ditions were issued, and then the competitors 
might make a move in the way of getting 
weak or defective points in the instructions 
altered or revised. 

Mr. Dawson suggested that when architects 
were invited, by advertisement or otherwise, to 
compete in furnishing designs for a building, 
one set of designs was prepared for every 761. | they should, before doing anything in the matter, 
proposed to be laid out. He thought it would | write to the promoters, saying that they would 
be a very desirable thing to get all the members | be willing to compete if a professional assessor 
of the Institute to abstain from competing for| were appointed not merely to adjudicate upon 
all works that would cost: under 8,0001. That] the designs sent in, but to draw up the condi» 
was not a very great thing to ask, bat it would | tions of the competition. 
effectually strike at one of the most serious evils} Mr. Cole A. Adams said that, although the 
in connexion with competitions. memorial presented to the Institute had been 

Mr. Hampden W. Pratt said he.had e found fault with for not asking enough, it should 
to hear from the Chairman an abstract of the| be remembered that. it would have been very 
reportef the committee. Even in the absence] difficult, if not impossible, to get 1,300 signa- 
of the report, and notwithstanding the thin| tures to it if it had been more comprehensive, 
attendance (probably caused by the fact that |for on many of the recommendations made by 
the morning’s sitting of the Conference had/|the committee in their report there was room 
been prolonged to within only a few minutes of | for difference of opinion. The memorial was 
the present sitting), up with the view of securing the adhe. 
he thought it would be a pity for the meeting to| sion of the profession to the broad general 
break up. He would like to know how far the that a professional assessor should be 

appointed in all competitions, and he had no 
that if the Conference approved of that 
iple (as he was sure it would), and if the 


the architects to compete in the final competi- 
tion, all who were selected to compete in the 
final competition being paid for their trouble. 
Another recommendation of the committee was 
that the motto system should be abolished, 
except in the case of the sketch competitions. 
Probably the Conference and the profession at 
large were not aware of the insignificant works 
put up to competition. More than half the 
competitions advertised were for works under 
2,0001. apiece, and yet, he was sorry to say, 
for such works as many as twenty-seven 
designs were sometimes sent in. Such competi- 
tions cost the profession a very great deal more 
than it got. out of them. In three years he had 
made note of thirty-four competitions for works 
costing 2,050). on an average. He had found 
that, in competitions for small public buildings, 


Hl 


laid before it in a somewhat informal way ? 
The Chairman said it would, perhaps, be best 
at first for gentlemen to confine themselves to/ Institute duly formulated it, all who signed the 
the question whether, in their opinion, a profes- | memorial would faithfully abide by it. If that 
sional adjudicator should be appointed from the| one point were gained, a great deal more would 
i go with it, and, gradually, some, if not all, of the 
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Society,” of which each member should pledge 


‘-ing that every man who signed the memorial 


“many of the men who signed the memorial for 


~ such appointments were frequently made now, 
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conditions desiderated by the committee would 
become acknowledged both by competitors and 
recom- 
mendations of the committee, but, although 
these had been put as broadly and in as few 
words as possible, there was, it could not be 
denied, room for considerable difference of 
Opinion upon them, and therefore it would not 


promoters. Personally he agreed with the 


do to attempt to generally enforce them. 
Mr. Dawson thought that a great deal could 


be done in the way of making known to the 
public the essential conditions for a successful | in. 
competition by means of the provincial societies. 
The public, or, in other words, the promoters of 
competitions, should be fully given to under- 
stand that unless the conditions of proposed 


competitions were within certain lines, archi- 


tects of repute and respectability would not 


compete. 


Mr. Page remarked that it would be difficult 
to get the members of the profession to pledge 


themselves to an elaborate series of condi- 
tions. 
Mr. Pratt said that the question of the desir- 
ability of having an assessor was generally con- 
-ceded; and that being so, architects had only 
‘to act upon that principle to secure a very 
appreciable diminution of the evils of the com- 
-petition system, for it was quite certain that the 
question of a fee to the assessor would stick in 
-the throats of many promoters, and they would 
refuse to appoint an assessor on that account. 
“The result would be that no architects worthy 
-of the name would compete, and consequently 
the competitions would be abandoned, or would 
become a dead letter, and all small works would 
be entrusted to some local practitioner without 
competition, except, perhaps, a competition 
limited to two or three of the locul men. At 
— he thought the only hope of the pro- 
ession in the matter of competitions was in 
getting architects to rigidly abstain from com- 
peting when a professional assessor was not 
appointed. 
Mr. Brooks said he had heard the question 
asked, What good has been done by the general 
regulations as to architectural competitions 
issued by the Institute some years ago? Well, 
he thought they had done a great deal of good. 
In his younger days he never heard of such a 
thing in connexion with competitions as the 
@ppointment of a professional assessor, but 


although not as frequently as could be desired. 
“Whether the change had been brought about 
-solely by the recommendation of the Institute 
~he did not know; but without doubt some 
share of the credit of the alteration was due to 
the Institute. 
Professor Kerr said that probably reform in 
the matter of architectural competitions could 
de best promoted by means of a “ Competition 


himself not to compete except under certain 
rules and conditions. Such a society should 
seek to procure the appointment of professional 
assessors at the outset of competitions, and 
should do other work which could not be 
effected through the organisation of the 
Institute, nor through a confederation of the 
provincial societies. 

Mr. Page said that such a society would be 
virtually a trade union. 

The Chairman.—Undoubtedly. I am assum- 
would join it. 

Mr. Page observed that, without doubt, very 


the appointment of a professional assessor 
would have declined to sign it but as an appeal 
to the Institute. 

Mr. Dawson remarked that one of the daties 
of the assessor should be not only to say whether 
the amount put forth in the conditions issued 
by the promoters as the cost of a proposed 
building was adequate and reasonable (in order 
that younger members of the profession not 
largely experienced in questions of cost might 
have something definite to go upon), but wh-ther 
the designs submitted could be erected for the 
sums stated by the competitors. He could not 
teo strongly condemn the iniquities sometimes 
resorted to by people, calling themselves gentle- 
men, who took part in competitions,—nothing 
short, in fact, of downright lying. Sach compe 
titors knew, when they stated that their build. 
ings would cost a given sum, that they could 
only be erected for that sum by scamping. Such 
conduct as that caused the public to harl mis. 
siles at the profession. Certainly it should be 


awards, 


the best should be selected to 


proposal differed from the course ordinarily 
pursued in a competition where a professional 
assessor was appointed. 
Mr. Aldridge, of Liverpool, supported Mr. 
Dawson’s proposal that the professional assessor 
should be appointed to draw up the conditions 
of competition. He had engaged in a great 
many competitions, but had never seen any the 
conditions of which were entirely satisfactory. 
As to the alleged difficulties in the way of 
getting the conditions drawn up by the profes- 
sional assessor at the commencement, he could 
not understand why, when a committee or a 
public body decided to initiate a competition for 
a building, they did not do as they would do in 
any other matter of equal importance, viz..— 
take professional advice on the subject. They 
should first of all settle what amount of money 
they would spend, and then they should consult 
their professional adviser as to what accommo- 
dation they could get for the money. In nine 
cases out of ten promoters asked for a great 
deal more than could possibly be given them for 
the amount they had to spend. He was one of 
those who signed the memorial to the Institute, 
but he had some doubt as to whether he could con- 
scientiously pledge himself to what the memorial 
proposed to pledge all who had signed it. Why 
he was doubtfal on the point was that since the 
memorial had been signed, professional assessors 
had been employed in competitions, but with, 
he was sorry to say, unsatisfactory results. 
Professional assessors, like all other architects, 
had their own idiosyncrasies and ideas, but they 
should not allow their own views to prejudice 
them against, or, at any rate, lead them to 
lightly pass over, a well-conceived and con- 
scientiously-worked-out design, simply because 
it happened not.to be in their favourite style. 
There was one other matter in coonexion with 
competitions to which he should like to make 
reference, viz.,—the conditions generally laid 
down as to premiums. In nine cases out of ten 
it was coolly set forth that, supposing the 
architect who obtained the first premium were 
appointed to carry out the work, the amount of 
the premium would “ merge”’ in the commission. 
That was a ridiculously unfair proposition. 
Why should the man who was successful in the 
competition be mulct of the premium if appointed 
to carry out the work? In that case he had to 
prepare new plans and working drawings. 
Hither the stipulation in question should be 
abolished altogether, or premiums should be 
abolished. 
Mr. Porter said that even at the risk of being 
thought to take a very commercial view of the 
question of the cost of competition work to the 
architectural profession, he could not help 
saying that he thought Mr. Page was putting 
the case very unfairly when he said that the 
labours of young architects in competition work 
were to be valued at little or nothing. It was 
true that there was a surprising difference in 
the stated cost of competition drawings. For 
instance, in the archives of the Inatitute it was 
recorded that the drawings sent in in competi- 
tion by an eminent architect for a building to 
cost over 700,000. only cost the competitor 
101.,—a statement that was certainly beyond 
his (the speaker’s) comprehension. On the 
other hand, in the case of the competition for 
another important public building, the competi- 
tors were allowed 7001. each for their expenses, 
and he believed that most of them spent that 
sum in preparing their drawings. With regard 
to the recent Liverpool School of Art competi- 
tion, he found that the competition drawings 
must have cost at least 1,500/., so that, as the 
commission on the work would amount to about 
2,0001., only 5007. would come into the profession 
by the transaction. That was a somewhat 
favourable instance, for in all but a compara- 
tively few cases the cost of the competition to 
the profession exceeded the amount of the 
com mission. 





understood that a professional assessor should 


do something more than adjudicate as to the 


Mr. Page suggested that when a competition 
took place it should be for an architect and not 
for a design. He thought that designs might be 
invited and sent in as at present, but that a 
professional assessor should be appointed to 
decide on the merits of the designs, and that the 
author of the design which he declared to be 
out the 
work, but not necessarily from the design sent 


Mr. Dawson and the Chairman said they could 
not see wherein the course suggested in that 









to the evening meeting, a vote of thanks 
being given (on the motion of Mr. Dawson 
seconded by Mr. Brooke) to Professor Kerr for 
presiding. 





The discussion of the subject of architectural 
competitions was resumed at the fifth Conference 
meeting, held on the evening of Tuesday, the 
10th inst., when, as already stated, there wag 9 
much larger attendance than at the afternoon 
meeting. 

Mr. Charles Barry occupied the chair, and in 
opening the proceedings, after expressing hig 
regret that he was unavoidably absent from the 
afternoon meeting, said he had been informed 
by Professor Kerr of what had been said during 
the previous sitting of the Conference, and he 
hoped that in the time that remained the meet. 
ing would be able to arrive at some general 
consensus of opinion on the chief points which 
naturally arose out of the subject. The matter 
of competitions had been engaging the attention 
of the Council of the Institute for some time 
past. The committee specially charged with the 
consideration of the subject had arrived at cer. 
tain conclusions which had been before the 
Council, but which, from press of business and 
other causes, had not yet received that detailed 
discussion which they demanded. He wag, 
therefore, unable to lay those conclusions before 
the Conference, and, of course, was unable to 
put forward any expression of opinion about 
them on the part of the Council. Perhaps, how- 
ever, there was some advantage in_that position 
of affairs, because the Council of the Institute 
had the advantage of the presence and assistance 
in the Conference of their brethren from the 
country, whom they were not always able per- 
sonally to consult. The question of competitions 
was a national one, and, perhaps, some of the 
salient difficulties and evils of the competition 
system were more felt in the country than in 
London. The principal points which struck him 
as demanding consideration,—most of which had 
been referred to, he understood, at the morning 
meeting, and as to which the present meeting 
would, he hoped, be able to arrive at some 
conclusions,—were, firstly, the insufficient, and 
often contradictory, nature of the instructions 
issued to competing architects. Such instruc- 
tions were, more often than not, drawn up by 
men totally unfitted for the task, and, conse- 
quently, they abounded in pitfalls for the pro- 
fessional men who competed. He spoke very 
feelingly on the subject, from having been lately 
consulted in regard to a very important coupe. 
tion, viz., that for the Glasgow Municipal Build. 
ings. The chief difficulty in that case wasthat the 
instractions, both by plan and by specifying 
the height of the proposed building, absolutely 
defined its cubical capacity. The promoters 
then proceeded to name the cost of the building. 
They practically asked for an expensive build- 
ing, although they were pleased to say that they 
did not include decorations, and they expected 
to get it at 74d. per foot cube! No wonder 
that the competition was a failure, and that it 
had been necessary to initiate a new competi- 
tion. Happily for the prospects of success of 
the new competition, some good angel had 
whispered to the Town Council that they might 
get good advice from the Institute. That 
advice had been sought, and the Council had 
made the recommendations which had already 
been mentioned in the course of the discussion. 
So much with regard to the conditions of com- 
petitions. With regard to the unfairness in 
adjudication, where no professional assessor was 
called in opportunity was given for all kinds of 
favouritism. No doubt the decision of the 
assessor ought to be binding on the promoters, 
but it would be difficalt to secure that it should 
be so in all cases. The obvious difficulty was 
that the persons who found the money for the 
work, or had the control of the money, did not 
like altogether to abdicate the power of the 
purse, and were unlikely to absolutely surrender 
their judgment into the hands of any architect, 
however eminent and trustworthy he might be. 
As yet, architects were not quite regarded 
by the public with the same implicit confidence 
as doctors were in osses of illness, and a8 
lawyers were in cases of difficulty. Another 
important question was that of premiums. The 
prevailing practice of offering premiums to com- 
petitors seemed. to him to be absolutely vicious 
from every possible point of view. It was vicious 
as regarded the competitors, becanse the pre- 
miums became the prizes, or the seeming prizes, 
in a lottery. Bat the system was much more 





At this stage the discussion was adjourned 





mischievous in its effects upon the promoters, for 
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they were led to think that, in offering pre- 
miums, they were affording some very great 
attraction to competitors, and they imbibed the 
erroneous notion that, instead of they themselves 
peing the parties benefited by a competition, 
they were benefiting the profession. He there- 
fore thought it was desirable to abolish the 
system of premiums altogether, and that instead 
of the premium system some system of remane- 
rating each competitor should be adopted. In 
devising @ scheme for the regulation of com- 
petitions, the Conference would not need to 
be reminded that the precise conditions appli- 
cable to the generality of small competitions 
would not be applicable in the cases of com- 
petitions for buildings of first-rate magnitude 
and importance. Touching the question of 
large competitions, he might add to what he 
had already said about the Glasgow Municipal 
Buildings that the committee of the Town 
Council charged with the consideration of the 
matter had come to a resolution recommending 
the municipality to adopt the recommendations 
of the Institute with regard to the new compe- 
tition. If the municipality of Glasgow acted 
upon the recommendations of its committee, 
and of the Institute, a most important and 
yaluable precedent would be laid down for the 
consideration and imitation of future promo- 
ters of competitions. Whatever results the 
Conference might arrive at in supplementing 
the general regulations for the conduct of 
architectural competitions formulated by the 
Institute in 1872, it would-be important that 
those results should be made as widely known 
as possible among public bodies and pro- 
moters of competitions generally, and he had no 
doubt that members of the Institute residing 
and practising in different parts of the country 
would take upon themselves the duties of local 
correspondents in permanent official communi- 
cation with the Institute, advising the Council 
of any contemplated competition before the 
conditions were absolutely settled, so that the 
Institute might be able to offer its assistance 
to the promoters by suggesting proper condi- 
tions of competition. 

Mr. Bruton (Oxford) approved of the sugges- 
tion that country members of the Institute 
should put themselves into communication with 
the Council when competitions were mooted. 
A competition had lately taken place in his 
neighbourhood of a somewhat remarkable 
character. The Corporation of Chipping Norton, 
being about to form a cemetery, invited archi- 
tects to send in plans for the lodge and chapels. 
The sum proposed to be expended on the 
buildings was 500/., and the premium offered 
for the best design was 10/, They received 
some seventy or eighty designs in response 
to their wretched offer. The successful com- 
petitor was not invited to make working draw- 
ings, but tenders were invited on the competi- 
tion design which won the premium, and that 
of a local builder, amounting to 510I., was 
accepted, the work to be carried out without 
any specification. Subsequently the author of 
the selected design was invited to prepare 
working drawings without any further remu- 
neration, but whether he did so or not Mr. Bruton 
could not say. The last competition in which 
he (the speaker) indulged was that for the 
Municipal Buildings at Leicester, but he had 
never been able to get repaid to him the sum 
which every intending competitor had, -by the 
terms of the advertisement, to pay for the plans 
of the site, although the advertisement promised 
that that would be done. 

Mr. Honeyman, President cf the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, said he thought the 
competition for the Glasgow Municipal Build- 
ings was very instructive in many ways. It 
was rather creditable, he thought, to the Lord 
Provost and Corporation of Glasgow that they 
had not only consulted the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, but the local Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Architects, which latter body had ten- 
dered almost precisely the same advice as that 
contained in the recommendations of the Council 
of the Institute already quoted. That advice 
Was given by the two bodies concurrently and 
without communication with each other, and 
no doubt would, in consequence, daly impress 
itself upon the municipality of Glasgow as an 
authoritative representation of architectural 
Opinion on the matter. The only additional 
Suggestion which the Glasgow Institute made 
beyond those put forward by the Royal Insti- 
tate was that the practice on the partof the 
Competitors of sending about photographs and 
circulars to members of the corporation should 








be strongly discouraged, and ke was pleased 
to observe that it was stated in the new 
conditions of competition that that sort of thing 
would be strictly prohibited. In regard to the 
matter of premiums, the Corporation had 
decided that the selection of competitors 
from the prelimisary sketch competition should 
extend to not less than six or more than ten, 
and that each of the competitors so selected 
would receive 150. towards his outlay in pre. 
paring the drawings in the final competition. 
Bat it should be remembered that such a scheme 
as that was not applicable to such small 
competitions as had been referred to by Mr. 
Bruton. It was not to be wondered at that 
the outside public thought that competitions 
were a benefit to the profession, for a very 
large number of the members of the pro- 
fession thonght so too, and he felt that it 
would be very difficult to eradicate the notion 
from their minds. Promoters would naturally 
do what they could to make what they would 
consider the best bargain for themselves by 
offering premiums as small in amount as possible. 
The competition mentioned by Mr. Bruton 
showed to what depths some members of the 
profession would go in degradation. Seeing, 
however, that so many of the younger members 
of the profession thought that competition 
under fairly reasonable conditions was a good 
thing, he was afraid that it would hardly 
do for the Institute to recommend 
that there should be no premiums offered 
by promoters. Undoubtedly, as the chair- 
man had pointed out, the difficulty was how 
to give effect to the conclusions at which the 
Conference might arrive. In the case of small 
competitions the prospect of improvement was 
so hopeless that it seemed almost Utopian to 
expect any result to follow the deliberations of 
the Conference. They might secure united 
action on the part of the better class of archi- 
tects, but when one remembered what an 
enormous number of architects there were in 
the country, one could not help being impressed 
with the fact that the better class of architects 
were in a terrible minority. The architects who 
were members of the Institute were also a 
minority of the profession, though that miuority 
must necessarily be diminished year by year. 
He thought it wou'd be of the greatest possible 
benefit to the profession if the membership of 
the Institute could be largely increased. 

Mr. Aldridge, of Liverpool, having spoken to 
the same effect as at the morning sitting, already 
reported, 

Mr. James Fowler, of Louth, said he was, 
happily, very much out of the way of competi- 
tions, but he cordially endorsed what had been 
said as to the necessity of having professional 
assessors in all competitions, and he thought 
that promoters should be bound to accept and 
act upon the decision of the assessor. He thought 
it was necessary that the profession should take 
more united action than hitherto to secure 
uniformity of practice, as far as possible, aud 


to discourage canvassing and other dishonour- 


able practices. 

Mr. Waterhouse, A.R.A., said that having 
been engaged in many competitions as an 
assessor, many matters had impressed him 
from time to time as needing reform. It had 
often struck him that the instructions to com- 
petitors were a great deal too full, and bound 
the competitors too closely, causing all kinds of 
pitfalls. The most common mistake made by 
promoters was to ask for a great deal more 
than the sum which the promoters mentioned 
would allow them to have. That evil, he thought, 
might be met by not naming the cost, but by 
inserting a clause to the effect that the ques- 
tion of cost would be taken into serious con- 
sideration in examining the designs. It seemed 
to him that one great advantage to be gained 
in getting rid of premiums would be to drive 
it home to the comprehension of promoters 
that the profession did not care for their 
premiums, but that it did care for their work. 
Another thing that had struck him was that com- 
petitors often took a wrong course by sending in 
alternative designs. The trouble which such 
alternative designs gave to the assessor was enor- 
mous, and there could be no doubt that the 
practice in a great many instances operated very 
much to the detriment of the competitor who 
sent in alternative designs, as showing that he 
was not altogether clear in his own mind as to 
what was the best thing todo. It was a very 
general thing now to make the drawings in pen 
and ink, but he believed the promoters would 
very much better understand perspective draw- 





ings that were properly coloured. Architects 
had to do with colour, and it was their business 
to understand it and to be able to harmoniously 
arrange it. An architect might very often 
prove himself to be a man who understood colon > 
and its use by his drawings; but, on the other 
hand, he had seen perspectives so coloured as to 
make it very doubtful whether their authors 
would not prodace some very dreadful results if 
coloured materials entered into the composition 
of their buildings. Then, again, the question of 
morality entered into the subject of competition 
drawings. Many architects who would refuse 
to speak an untruth with their tongues did not 
hesitate to let their pencils tell untruths, for 
many a dome went up 30 ft. or 40 ft. higher in a 
perpective than the section showed it to be 
capable of rising. 

Being asked how the system of preliminary 
sketch competitions had answered in Man- 
chester, Mr. Waterhouse elicited some laughter 
by saying,—“ Oh, I believe it has answered very 
well in Manchester.” 

Mr. Brooks said he was more and more cop- 
vinced of the necessity of professional assessors 
being appointed from the very outset of the 
competitions. If that were done, he thought 
that perspectives of any kind were a super- 
fluity, and were very often so fallacious as to 
misguide not only the promoters, but the people 
who contrived them. He was perfectly certain 
that competitions could not be done away with, 
and he should be the last, for the sake of the 
younger men in the profession, to discourage 
them. He thought, on the contrary, that com- 
petitions were to be encouraged if they could be 
decided on fair, honest principles. Competitions 
were a means of affording opportunities to 
young architects of thinking-out and designing 
something for themselves after office - hours ; 
but as at present conducted, they were a scandal, 
and he thought it was the duty of the Institute 
and the Conference to do their utmost to put 
them on a better footing. He was glad to hear 
of the advice which had been tendered by the 
Institute to the Glasgow Corporation; for he 
thought that the circulation of the recom- 
mendations of the Institute would be of great 
benefit to the public and to the profession,—for 
both would be gainers if architectural com- 
petitions were decided upon a fair and honest 
basis. 

Professor Kerr had listened with great interest 
to the discussion, and he thought the tendency 
of opinion was clear and sensible. He held, as 
the result of somewhat mature deliberation 
during the last few years, that if competitions 
could be made commercially sound, they would 
be capable of conferring great benefit on the 
public at large. He could not say that he 
attributed quite so much importance to the 
interests, or the fancied interests, of young men, 
as some of the speakers. He was accustomed 
to think that young architects were best started 
in business upon works of an unpretending 
character. He had no objection to young men, 
having a fair chance of advancement if they 
thought they could get it by entering upon some 
of the smaller competitions, but they should 
be discouraged from entering upon large com- 
petitions, which could only lead to expense 
and disappointment. If the competition system 
had any good in it, why should it not be, not 
merely tolerated, but directly encouraged by the 
profession? Letthe system be put upon some- 
thing like a commercial basis, and let com- 
peting architects have not only fair play, but 
something like reasonable payment for their 
services. If they went before the public and 
said, “We want to turn each other oat of 
our connexions,” the public would say, 
“Very well, we witl let you do it, but you 
must do it at your own expense.” Ags 
to what would be reasonable remuneration 
for competitors, his own impression was that 
from two to two and a half per cent. divided 
equally amongst a considerable number of com- 
petitors would be sufficient, and he should be 
very much surprised to find that, in ordinary 
cases, the public would object to give it. Of 
course, in such a competition as that at 
Glasgow, competitors could not expect to get 
so much as that, but he thought that in that 
case one per cent. would not be too much te 
give. He was very glad to see the support that 
was given to the proposal to abolish premiums, 
for the practice of offering them and of com- 
petiog for them savoured of gambling. If the 
promoters of a competition spent 100/. or 150/. 
in premiums, they thought they were doing 
wonders; but the main thing they were doing 
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consisted in debauching the minds of the com- 
petitors. He thought that if the Oonference 
could come to some resolution on the subject, 
the Council would be greatly aided in their 
consideration of the subject. 

The Chairman then read a list of proposed 
resolutions on the subject, and after a long and 
desultory discussion (in which Messrs. James 
Brooks, Aldridge, McLachlan, Waterhouse, Pro- 
fessor Kerr, H. W. Pratt, Pain, Braton, J. D. 
Mathews, Honeyman, Frere, Watkins, and the 
Chairman took part), the resolutions were agreed 
to in the form in which they were published by 
us last week (pp. 620-21), and so ended the 
deliberations of the Conference on the subject 
of “ Archivectural Competitions.” 





MURAL PAINTING AND THE DECORA- 
TION OF BUILDINGS. 


Tue sixth and concluding meeting of the 
Conference was held on the evening of Thurs- 
day, the 12th inst., the new President of the 
Institute, Professor Street, R.A., in the chair, 
when, on the subject of 


MURAL PAINTING AND THE GAMBIER PARRY 
PROCESS, 

Mr. Ford Madox Brown read the following 
paper :— 

My experience of mural painting is not very 
great, nor of long standing. Three moderate- 
sized panels are all that I can boast of in this 
direction: I began the actual painting of them 
little more than two years ago; but I may say 
that I have been thinking on the subject all my 
life,aud I consider it one of too great importance 
to the country at present for me to wish to 
withhold from you what little I have learned 
about it. I will confine myself to the technical 
and practical side of the matter. 

There are twelve panels to be painted in the 
large meeting-room where I am at work in the 
Manchester Town-hall. Each panel is rather 
more than 10 ft. long, by somewhat less than 
5 ft. high. They are not quite 5 ft. from the 
ground. Theyare thus not very dissimilar from 
pictures on the line in an exhibition, Hach 
panel has a window directly over it, and one 
facing it. On fine days there is plenty of light, 
but in the short gloomy days of winter, the 
paintings are best seen by gas-light, on festive 
oocasions, when the hall is brilliantly illuminated. 

years elapsed before the present decora- 
tions were set in hand, or the method of painting 
' them fixed on. At length, at my recommenda- 
tion, that process (of Mr. Gambier Parry’s 
invention) known as “spirit fresco,’ was selected. 
Meanwhile, however, the spaces had been 
filled in with a compound of lime and marble 
dust,—fine and hard. 

Mr. Parry, in his pamphlet called “ Spirit 
Fresco Painting,” recommends a stucco com- 
posed of two parts of pure river sand to one of 
well-slacked lime. I do not fancy the change of 
sand for marble-dust would have, in itself, 
caused much difference, had not the plasterer 
trowelled the surface far too smoothly; till it 
was like ivory, infact. To remedy this I had 
the faces of the panels eut down‘with grit-stone ; 
then, to increase the absorbency of the stucco, it 
was, before receiving the first preparation, well 
heated with a gas-apparatns contrived for the 


purpose. 

One of the distinctive features of Mr. Parry’s 
invention, compared with the somewhat similar 
methods in use on the Continent, seems to be 
this coating of the wall, before painting on it, 
with some of the same medium with which the 


colours are ground. This preparation, which 
should be applied not long before the actual 
painting is commenced, arrests, as I apprehend, 
the too great absorption of the medium out of 
the colours into the stucco, which might end 
otherwise, as with Leonardo's oil-painting on 
plaster, in the total pulverisation of the colours 
on the surface. Also this medium, which con- 
sists of wax, Copal, and gum elemi, is, after 
drying, still susceptible, even for a considerable 
time, of re-solution by the spirit or essence of 
lavender with which it is first compounded, so 
that the fresh colours laid on the surface are 
constantly re-moistening and assimilating them- 
selves to the medium already absorbed into the 
plaster, thus, so to speak, striking roots there. 
In France and Germany,—where a process, if 
not exactly identical with the Gambier Parry 
one, at least in a great measure analogous to it, 
is now superseding the old Italian fresco,—they 
do not coat the wall first with medium ; at least, 
fo I am told. This is cheaper, but also less 


scientific; but when we consider the time which 
these works are expected to last, we should not 
be niggardly in their preparation. 

Years ago I tried my hand at two large speci- 
mens of Italian, or‘‘ Buon” fresco; they were 
destroyed, and I regret that I have not now got 
them to see how they might have stood. 

The surface of the old Italian fresco is very 
beautiful, with just that even semi-gloss which, 
for a wall, is so desirable, looking well from 
every point of view. The difficulties and hin- 
drances in its execution, however, are such that 
I question if many who have once tasted the 
sweets of the Gambier Parry fresco would think 
of returning to the older one. 

Then there is a sine qué non with regard to 
the painting of walls in this climate,—in this 
smoke-bedimmed country,—a consideration not 
to be overlooked, and expressed in the prudent 
housewife’s inquiry “ Will it wash?” 

To my own experience the Gambier Parry 
fresco will wash. I have tried soap and a nail- 
brush on a small specimen before beginning on 
the wall itself, and it looked as well after the 
operation as before. Italian fresco, whatever 
they may say, will not wash. The relative claims 
of stereochrome (water-glass) with Mr. Parry’s 
method remain to be considered, but I will return 
to their consideration later. 

Mr. Parry, I understand, can point to examples 
of his process of twenty-five years’ standing in 
England. I have myself, not long since, in- 
spected the French paintings, much in this style, 
by Hippolyte Flandrin, in Saint Germain des 
Prés at Paris, and they did not seem to me 
much changed since the day when I first saw 
them thirty-six years before. 

As to the facilities for working the colours, 
and executing different textures and appear- 
ances in Mr. Parry’s process, there seem to be 
practically no limitstothem. Every proceeding 
that is applicable to oil, or water-colours, or 
fresco, is easy of attainment in this spirit-fresco, 
and, what is of great importance, every colour 
may be used in it. Depth of toneand brilliancy 
in the lights, the utmost transparency, with the 
height or very impndence of impasto,—all 
varieties of glazing, scumbling, retouching, or 
stippling—nothing seems to come amiss to it; 
and though certainly, if the portion in hand can be 
finished off at once, it will, when dry, look 
neater,—as, indeed, is alao the case in oil or 
water-colour,—yet, as the drying process is never 
complete on the next day, the work can, if 
necessary, stand over till then. 

This, at least, is the charming experience of 
the first five or six weeks’ work. But after these 
are past, and the portions first painted have 
commenced drying in earnest,—then a further 
experience is gained ; and the one quality which 
more than any other becomes a desideratum 
in the work, is strength. 

To paint strongly and warmly, and, mors than 
ever before, transparently in the shadows, proves, 
in fact, to be of most imperative necessity. For 
the colours, after a certain duration of drying, 
become cooler and lighter and more opaque, 
and ever as the months go on, paler and more 
opaque; so that one cannot too resolutely 
grapple with this tendency. This is, indeed, one 
of the chief difficulties of the process, and one 
that at first caused me some discouragement, 
till I got into the way of meeting it. The other, 
and I am happy to say the only other drawback 
that I have experienced in this mode of painting, 
consists in the tendencies of several of the 
colours to dry in different degrees of glossiness. 
For instance, ivory black will dry perfectly dead 
compared with every other pigment on the 
palette. When you walk past your painting, as 
the opposite windows faintly reflect in the 
gentle gloss of its surface, every touch of ivory 
black tells out like a hole in the wall. Other 
colours have a tendency to shine too much. I 
communicated with Mr. Parry on the subject, 
but he does not seem to have noticed the objec- 
tion, and as he has not seen my Manchester 
works, he may possibly have never yet scrutin- 
iged his process exactly facing a row of large 
windows. 

Now, the plan I have adopted to secure 
evenness of surface is that of touching the 
offending parts with a wax varnish, the instruc- 
tions for making which are in Montabert’s well- 
known treatise on painting. It is a recipe that 
I have stored in my memory for thirty-six 
years, and I should be much beholden to Mr. 
Parry if he will either sanction it, or invent us a 
better one. Now I cannot insist too much with 
you, gentlemen, on the’ desirableness of waill- 





painting being 


With easel pictures it is different, for no one a& 
all used to them would look at them from a 
wrong angle; but, in spite of yourself you must 
view @ m painting from ewery angle and 
situation. Baron Leys, the great Antwerp 
painter, so well recognised this, that, in his deco- 
rations in the Town-hall of that city, he em. 
ployed water-glass for the wall facing the 
windows, though for the two end walls of the 
same room, as also for the decorations of hig 
own dining-room, he used gutta-percha oil,— 
something, it would seem, very like spirit-fresoo 
medium. 

There can be no doubt that water-glass, pro. 
perly used, not recklessly squirted on (as our 
Maclise employed it, in the impatience of his 
great genius), forms the most beautiful and 
unbroken surface of any,—not even excepting 
Italian fresco, where the necessary egg-retouch- 
ings can always be detected; and stereochrome 
has this advantage over spirit - fresco, that 
while the paint in that process grows gradually 
weaker, in water-zglass the final aspersion, to 
use Maclise’s own words, “has the enhancing 
effect of the shower on the rose, dyeing its 
native hue of a deeper, richer tinge.” But in 
Germany, the very country of itsinvention, water. 
glass seems to be now given up; so we must 
needs be content with our native process, and I 
for one feel nothing but gratitude to Mr. Gam- 
bier Parry for the years of labour he bestowed 
on his experiments, and the advantage to art in 
this country. 

Not to detain you much longer, I will oon- 
clude with a few observations,—first, as to the 
kind of wall-spaces best fitted to receive paint- 
ings; and lastly, on the choice of subjects 
suitable for them. 

The idea of a picture being naturally a 
movable object, and one enclosed in a frame, is 
so wedged into and embedded in the English 
mind, that though here it may sound scarcely 
credible, I can assure you I have been asked 
more than once by persons seeing me at work at 
Manchester, “where my picture was to be 
hung when finished.” The fact was, that the 
naturally recessed panels under each window, 
between the richly-grouped vaulting-shafts on 
either side, suggested to the ordinary mind the 
pictures they were wont to see round rooms. 
Now, I do not for an instant mean to infer that 
such spaces are not naturally fitted to receive 
paintings, but I would urge that they are not the 
only spaces fit to be painted, and that all spaces 
need not necessarily be sunken panels. To my 
mind, to complete the decoration of this great 
hall, it will ultimately be desirable to paint not 
only these twelve panels under the windows, 
but the vacant irregular spaces at the two ends 
of the room,—one, ® magnificent arched space 
about 40 ft. from the ground, over the organ; 
the other, a long, irregular space over the two 
main entrances, and cut into by them. The 
idea of pictures round a room would then be 
done away with, and the mural decoration of 
the hall perfected. 

I remember, years ago, @ company of young 
artists so impressed with this principle, that in 
their enthusiasm for a set of spaces, high up out 
of sight, and each with a couple of circular 
windows cut in the middle of it, they volun- 
teered to paint the whole gratis,—and did so! 
But there may be @ medium in perforating 
your pictures. The best spaces for painting 
are such as have no immediate deep ledges 
to shade the edges of the composition,—spaces 
of any phape that seem otherwise useless, and, 
if possible, spaces where the sun does not reach, 
for while I am at work at Manchester this same 
sun, decked in a little brief authority (fortu- 
nately very brief), plays momentarily such tricks 
with what I am painting as might make St. 
Luke himself weep. As to choice of subject, it 
cannot be too often im by the architects 
on those in authority that it should be left to 
them and the artist in combination. A fine event, 
morally or historically (let us say “The Peace 
of Utrecht”), does not necessarily make a fine 
painting; on the contrary, “The Peace of 
Utrecht” can never, as a picture, be but a 
number of men assembled together in a room, 
and yet to get fine painting is the chief business. 
Then, again, if they will urge on the painter 
events requiring too many figures, it may 
prevent his doing justice to the work ; he cannot 
render the expulsion of the Danes in three lines, 
as Hogarth drew the soldier and his dog passing 
through a gate. One subject they would have 
wished me to paint at Manchester was the open- 
ing of the Town-hall itself, with a procession of 





uniform and beautifal in surface. | forty thousand people, five miles long ! 
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On the other hand, the painter should himself 
be reasonable and not too poetic in his imaginings. 
«Eros reproaching his Brother Anteros for his 
Coldness” may be very pathetic, but scarcely to 
the tastes and comprehensioa of a Lancashire 
clog-wearing community ; and yet the poorest 
and most illiterate of the rate-payers have to be 
thought of. 

The subjects chosen for the Great Hall are 
coptesentative of the history of Manchester, 
from the time of the Romans to the present 


dsy. 


On the other subject suggested for diseussion 
at the meeting, Mr. J. D. Grace read a paper 
entitled,— 

THE COLOURED DECORATION OF PUBLIC AND 

PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


I have accepted the title suggested to me for 
my paper by your secretary, because it seemed 
to me a very good one, as calling attention toa 
distinction not always observed in decoration,— 
I mean the distinction which should exist in 
greater or less degree in the treatment of build- 
ings according to their destined use, as well as 
according to their proportions or character. 
There are, of course, distinctions which are 
pretty generally recognised between the treat- 
ments to be adopted, for instance, in buildings for 
religious services and those intended for secular 
ases; but beyond this, it is worth while, per- 
haps, to point out that what may be desirable 
in a private house is often unsuitable or inade- 
quate in a public building, even where its pro- 
portions or character do not stamp it emphati- 
cally as such; and similarly, those forms of 
decoration which are the best for interiors of 
which the use is more or less public, are often 
those which would be in questionable taste, as 
well as inappropriate, in a residence. 

Apart from the mere question of seale or 
proportion, there are several reasons for keeping 
this distinction in mind. One, not unimportant, 
is this: In the decoration of an interior for 
private occupation, we have always to consider 
that the “ decoration,” so called, is only one 
element of the ultimate result in colouring and 
effect. It must be such as to accord with 
furniture, draperies, carpets, and other promi- 
nent accessories, all of which, as well as the 
painted decoration, must be so regulated in 
colouring and design as to admit of that last 
touch which comes of habitual occupation, and 
which is generally destined to improve or mar 
all that goes before. 

It is, moreover, to be considered that features 
of decoration, agreeable enough when we regard 
them but occasionally, may be intolerable as 
constant companions. Now, on the contrary, in 
public buildings, or in rooms for public use, the 
decorator must provide such colouring that no 
after-treatment is necessary to its completion. 
He knows beforehand, or should know, to what 
uses the place will be put; and must 80 provide 
that no lack shall be felt when it is so in use. 
As @ rule, all such accessories as drapery or 
furniture are either wanting altogether, or play 
@ much less important part in the ral 
scheme of colour. He must not allow the want 
to be felt. The colouring must be bolder and 
more complete in itself, and must seem most 
complete when the ordinary use of the room 
occurs. 

If such ordinary use involves the presence of 
& crowd of people in dark clothing, the fact 
should be borne in mind ; or, if a crowd in bright 
or delicate colours, provision for this must be 
made in the colouring, just as the probable use 
by daylight or artificial light must also be allowed 
for. Again, it must be remembered that the 
ordinary use of many public interiors is so inter. 
mittent or occasional that the effect to be pro- 
duced on the mind must be produced rapidly. 
In such cases we must not depend on that sort 
of interest which has @ charm in a pri- 
vate residence, and by which, though but little 
affected on first entering a room, we are led 
step by step to admiration. There is probably 
‘ No form of decoration so agreeable to persons of 
proce eg| Ne — poe as that which only 
Presents i as being “in good taste,” 
but which subsequently reveals latent beauties 
of detail and harmony. And as I have used 
that much-abused expression “ in good taste,” 
let me pause one moment togive it a definition. 
rues may vary infinitely, but the almost inde- 
Snable quality which we indicate by the words 

good taste” I take to mean “refined good 
yore This is very different from “ public 

te,” of which @ clever modern essayist has 





— I entire a public taste 
@ mon uct, ogmatism out of 
Mma 
Much also will, of course, depend upon 
the purpose of the room or building, when 
the character and tone of the decoration is 
to be decided. These must be sympathetic 
with the room’s use in any case; butif that 
use be a public one, a greater breadth of 
éffect should be sought; a greater gravity of 
expression if the use be grave; a more obvious 
iety if the use be festal, than would be called 
or in private rooms. This “ breadth of effect” 
is by no means incompatible with the most 
elaborate detail; but requires that the detail 
shall never over-master the expression of tha 
main lines and features, nor disturb the repose. 
Many of you may be able to call to mind exam. 
ples of decoration which are full of clever de- 
tail, but in which all is confusion, Strong 
colours are dotted about in patches, possibly 
harmonious, but without any constant or intelli- 
gible aim. Now this may occasionally be done 
in @ private residence with happy effect, a sort 
of colourist’s sport. I do not advocate it, but 
admit the possibility of its being agreeable. But 
in a public building any such treatment should be 
absolutely proscribed. In the former case you 
May assume the indulgence of an individual 
fancy ; in the latter you are acting as one of a 
community, and must treat the community with 
respect, observing order and system. The more 
dignified the purposes to which the interior is 
devoted, the more carefully should the decora- 
tion be controlled by some system, and have its 
objects clearly expressed. 
Let me define the proper aims of decoration :— 
1, To express or emphasise the best forms and 
proportions of the structure. 
2. In the absence of structural expression 
architecturally, to compensate for that absence. 
3. In some cases to correct proportions which, 
from whatever cause, appear unsatisfactory. 
4, To explain surfaces and contours. 
5. To Add interest of detail or richness of 
effect. 
Now, although transcendent power in the 
artist may excuse (perhaps more than excuse) 
the want of strict adherence to these legitimate 
aims, the disregard of them will always add 
enormously to the difficulties of the boldest and 
most skilful; nor need we consider that on which 
genius of the first order can alone venture. The 
power of the artist may in some cases compel 
us to forgive, and almost to admire, the breach 
of laws founded on good sense; but even our 
enthusiasm will usually allow that their dis- 
regard has not really been a gain even to genius, 
Speaking before architects, 1 do not hesitate to 
express the belief that the most splendid excep- 


‘tions (such as, for instance, the Sistine Chapel) 


really prove the rule, and that some expression 
of stractural lines would have been a clear gain 
to the work. 

In dealing, then, with an interior, let the deco- 
rator first pat to himself these questions :— 

1, Has it constructive features clearly ex- 
pressed? And do they, whatever they be, lend 
themeelves to a satisfactory explanation of good 
proportions ? 

2. Do the conditions of light, perspective, or 
other ontward circumstances, make it desirable 
to give additional forces to this expression; do 
the features themselves lack strength, and, 
therefore, need support; or, on the other hand, 
are they somewhat heavy, and, therefore, need 
reduction or subduing? Jither remedy is 
possible if the colourist knows his art. 

3. OF, again, are there no structural features 
to deal with? Is there an absence or insuffi- 
eiency of moulded surface, so disposed as to assist 
the eye in its instinctive search for structural 
lines ? Then the decorator must seek a method 
of supplying the want,—not necessarily by sub- 
atituting colour for mouldings where mouldings 
might have been; but by providing paths, or 
stepping-stones, by which the eye may traverse 
the surface pleasantly, willingly, and by such 
routes as to discover for itself those charms of 

roportion, of harmony, and of art which may 
Ce there. 

Having been able, we will suppose, to answer 
the first question affirmatively,—that is to say, 
having found constructive features well ex- 
plaining the good proportion of the interior, the 
colourist will take care that all that he does 
shall éarefully preserve those features, and keep 
them well in the mind of the spectator. Should 
they run a risk of escaping attention, either by 
reason of want of light, or through the presence 





of other attractions for the eye, he will duly 





emphasise them by placing them in sufficient 
contrast to the intervening spaces; and this not 
necessarily by brilliancy of colour, but by atten- 
tion to the distribution of light and dark. It 
will usually be desirable to keep the same ap- 
parent force of relief throughout these features, 
increasing the emphasis where the circumstances 
tend to allow of the eye wandering at random. 

If, however, the constructive features appear 
poor or inadequate, colour affords the means, in 
many cases, of restoring to them much of the 
desired breadth or vigour. We often find in 
buildings erected at a time when the use of 
colour was a matter of course, that many of 
the leading constructive lines would appear 
thoroughly poor and insufficient if unassisted by 
colour. I need only mention the ribs of the 
vaulting of the early Italian churches. In the 
majority of instances these consist of a single 
roll, or chamfered square, dividing the whole 
bay into four parts if the area be rectangular, 
or in the simplest available way if polygonal. 
They are made sufficient by the painted borders 
which support them on either side, and connect 
them so intimately with the pictorial or other 
coloured decoration of the spaces that the two 
appear thoroughly a part of the samescheme. It 
will be observed that if the proportion of rib to 
panel be inadequate, the border is coloured with 
some decision, or toned to accord with the rib ; 
but if the rib be adequate the tones of the border 
are permitted to ally themselvés with the 
decoration of the panel or space. 

Coming to the third question,—the absence of 
structural emphasis by moulded surface,—we 
may observe that when coloured decoration is to 
be a leading feature of an interior, moulded 
surface may be, to a very large extent, dis- 
pensed with ; and it may fairly be said that the 
fewer and simpler the mouldings the better will 
they bear treatment in colour. Where “ mosaic” 
alone is used for the internal decoration, the 
finest examples are totally without mouldings. 
Their place is taken by coloured borders, so de- 
fined as to serve the same purpose. In order to) 
admit of these being used where they are, in 
fact, indispensable, all the arrises are rounded 
off, and this rounding has the advantage of en- 
suring some play of light on the gold. 

The treatment of gold grounds, whether in 
mosaic or not, is a matter demanding consider- 
able care. The great value of gold in decora- 
tion is its “sympathetic” quality. More than 
any colour is it sensitive to the influence of ad- 
joining colours, and it is this which makes it so 
valuable an adjunct to coloured decoration, A 
red or warm outline, or border, will impart a 
warmth to the whole gold ground; whereas, 
if the border be black or cold in tone, the 
gold is chilled and lowered in tone through- 
out. ‘ 
To this quality must be added that of reflect- 
ing softly, and with a subdued warmth of tone, 
the colouring of the room and its accessories ; 
thus imperceptibly blending part with part. It 
is well known among all practical decorators 
that it is far easier to bring colours into har- 
mony where gold is used than where it is 
absent. The fact is that, by reflection, it im- 
ports fragments of the colour of one part of the 
decoration into the midst of some other portion 
of the general colouring in such a way, and with 
such modulation and variety, as to afford the 
most valuable of all means for what is known 
as “recall” of colours, an indispensable part of 
any pictorial or decorative scheme. And it 
does this with so much“ play” of light and 
dark that it excites the same sort of interest as 
that which we experience in watching the 
changes of colour on the sea as the clouds pass 
over. 

Reverting again to the question of proportional 
structure, and the colourist’s dealing therewith, 
there are numerous cases in which the interior 
has, either by intention, by want of means, or 
other circumstances, been left with its leading 
features too cumbrous, too bold, or simply too 
plain for the size or character of the whole. In 
some cases it will be necessary to consider how 
to deal with the coloured ornamentation so as 
to somewhat repress the excess of such features. 
This may generally be done by keeping the 
depth of colour more nearly that of the inters 
mediate surfaces than would be the case if 
expression were the object. 

Thos, if we suppose a ceiling to be divided 
into stall blue panels by very wide beams or 
margins, thé effect will not be unpleasant if the 
‘beams are of brown wood; but should they be of 
some white tone, the disproportion would be at 
once painfully apparent. Precisely the same case 
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often arises with the proportions of doors and 
their architraves, dados, cornices, and other 
features of ordinary rooms. 

Where a room is of full height its cornice may 
often advantageously partake of the colouring 
of the ceiling in point of strength; but, if the 
rocm be low, every means must be taken to 
make it a part of the wall by keeping its colour- 
ing allied to the wall rather than to thw ceiling, 
lest the eye be stopped before it has surmounted 
the cornice. In this latter case, the strongest 
contrast must be placed as high up in the cornice 
as there is any convenient place for it. In some 
cases it is possible to continue the same strength 
of colour into the ceiling itself and so to avoid 
any sharp demarcation. 

The ornamentation is no less important than 
the colouring when dealing with proportion, and 
ite distribution is a matter of at least as nice 
judgment. It is quite possible to disturb the 
sense of simplicity by a very small amount of 
ornament, as it is also possible to retain the 
effect of simplicity even where ornament has 
b en freely used. When but little ornament is 
used it should be strictly confined to those points 
or lines which it is desirable should be noticed. 
The ornament will then help to decide the im- 
pression of “scale” in relation to the whole 
interior. If too small, it will produce a sense of 
feebleness; if too large and unbroken, it will 
give a sense of coarseness. It may be taken as a 
rule that the less of ornament there is the more 
important it is that its position, form, and pro- 
portion, be carefully studied. 

I have spoken of ornament looking coarse. 
Yet it is quite possible to make use of large 
and bold forms of ornament on spaces of very 
moderate dimensions. The coarse effect may 
be avoided by having a “secondary” finer 
ornament drawn within, or interlaced with the 
larger forms. The finer line must be the one 
to break into complications of movement and 
curve. It never answers to make very thick 
and heavy lines break into very lively or elabo- 
rate contortions. Theré is something of the 
dancing elephant about such ornament. Where 
breadth and substance of line are used, tho 
movement must be in dignified and measured 
curver, or in forms capable of geometrical 
analysis, whilst the lighter lines perform within 
or around them, with a freer.and less trammelled 
gaiety. 

So far we have been dealing with general 
principles. I propose to devote the remaining 
time at my disposal to the consideration of prac- 
tical treatment, especially when applied to the 
interiors of buildings having defined uses. 

In speaking of the decoration of churches, I 
propose, for the sake of brevity and simplicity, 
to omit all mention of those of “ Gothic” cha- 
racter, and to confine my remarks to those which, 
because less attractive to many of us, deserve 
some careful thought as to how they may be 
rendered more harmonious to their use, and 
more in sympathy with the religious side of our 
minds and senses. 

Dignity, harmony, repose, are, perhaps, the 
first qualities we seek in the interior devoted to 
religious worship, whether it be large or small. 
The last-named quality, that of repose, can be 
best secured by a firm and undisturbed expres- 
sion of the leading forms of the structure. The 
mind is thus quickly set at rest, and relieved 
from that “instinctive search” for structural 
expression of which I have before spoken. 
However lavish the ornament, it must not inter- 
fere with this first requirement. 

As to “dignity” of colouring, it is, perhaps, 
more difficult of definition. It may be attained 
by light and simple tones if the building has 
already noble features; but it often happens 
that these are insufficient or imperfect, or that 
the light is too diffused to afford any of those 
effects which arouse our sense of interest. Then 
@ bold colouring, if skilfully handled, is of great 
value. Rich and tolerably pure reds, warm 
greens and browns, blues carefally modulated, 
and the mellowing gold, with its explanatory 
lights and rich reflections, are among the hues 
which first present themselves; nor must we 
forget those touchstones of colour, black and 
white,—indispensable, the one to purify, the 
other to intensify, the colours employed. Tints 
of any of the purer colours,—that is to say, 
pure colours having a large admixture of white, 
—are inadmissible. Indeed, I would say of the 
interiors of places of worship, that the lighter 
the hue, the less pure (or the more subdued) 
must be the tone. 

‘The use of pictorial art and of stained glass 
will each suggest some restrictions or modifica- 





tions in the colouring. The employment of both 
together has often been deprecated ; but I con- 
fess that I can call to mind many a building 
containing both, from which I should ‘be sorry 
indeed to exclude either. I would suggest, how- 
ever, some attention to the following rules where 
both are used: (1) The relative positions of 
stained glass and picture should be such that 
the tinted rays of sunlight would never, or 
rarely, fall directly on the painting; (2) there 
should be a free use of white with the coloured 
glaas; (3) the paintings should be pure in tone, 
and simple and expressive in drawing. 

The conditions which are offered to the colour- 
ist by places of amusement are of a totally 
different kind. We frequent them to shake off 
our cares, our dignities, and the daily rule of 
life, and desire that the little world then around 
as, and ourselves, shall look happy, pleasant, 
and free from care. Not only, therefore, must 
the place in wkich we meet look cheerful, but 
we ourselves must look pleasant, especially that 
majority who have “complexions” and are 
“ dressed.” 

A great deal has been said and written about 
the colouring of theatres ; but so far as colouring 
goes, the theorists, when they have differed 
from accepted practice founded on experience, 
have been wrong. Chevreul goes into the 
question in detail, and proves to his own satis- 
faction that crimson is a bad colour for the 
interior of the boxes, as tending to give the 
complexion a tinge of the complementary green. 
He advocates a pale green, therefore, for the 
interior of the boxes as enhancing the rose tints 
of the complexion. He thinks that the fronts 
of the boxes have a much more remote effect in 
this respect; but that the cushion should be 
covered in green velvet. 

Now, here experience tells us that he is 
absolutely wrong from first to last; as he is, 
indeed, constantly wrong when he is discussing 
the effects of colour on “complexion.” In this 
very matter he appeals to results of experiments 
made on flat surfaces with uniform tints; and 
he is, therefore, in no position to judge of effects 
in which one colour is in deep shadow, another 
in strong light, the object to be influenced being 
a quite uncertain quantity as to depth of com- 
plexion, colour of costume, and degree of shade. 
Green lining to the boxes, and particularly green 
cushions on the front, would be fatal to four out 
of five complexions and costumes. There is no 
colour at all equal to red,—and especially red in 
shadow,—for setting off to advantage a variety 
of complexions and costumes. The too red 
complexion is toned down by contrast; the 
pale borrows colour by “sympathy,”—a very 
important factor where the human face is con- 
cerned. Besides this, the shadows are all warmed 
by reflection, and it is cold shadows, not cool 
lights, which are detrimental to a face. Then 
Chevreul underrates the value of the box-fronts 
ascolour. The arguments which he brings to 
bear on the interior are really applicable to 
these. Consequently a light colour which shall 
not be either so light or so pure as to injure, by 
contrast, the whites of the costumes ; and which 
shall yet set forth the colouring of the faces 
(which are in the same plane), will be found 
best. This may be relieved by gilding, and by 
neutral tints or coloured ornament sufficiently 
broken up to afford only a neutral result,—a soft 
and light contrast to the darker interior. 

For rooms devoted to music or dancing, the 
conditions of colouring are not so similar to 
those for theatres as might at first appear. In 
the theatre the lighting of the audience is 
direct, the background being in shadow. In 
the ball-room or concert-room the light is to a 
great extent reflected from the walls, and will 
partake more or less of their tone, unless the 
sources of light are distributed pretty equally 
around the walls themselves. 

In a room hung with green silk, for instance, 
and lighted only, or mainly, by a central chande- 
lier, all that side of the face which is in shade 
from the chandelier will be tinged with the 
green light reflected from the walls. It is there- 
fore always desirable to distribute the sources 
of light, both to obviate these reflected tints, 
and to diminish all shadow. It is also very 
desirable to employ such tones of colour as 
readily reflect light, and light rather warm 
than cold. It must, however, be remembered 
that many of the tints which are best for this, 
such as rather pure pale buffs, are apt to be 
very trying to portions of the costumes, espe- 
cially to whites of transparent material, such as 
laces or gauzy fabrics, which against them 
become smoky in tone, A large preponderance 





of white (not too raw), with a liberal use of 
gilding, and some red (as drapery or otherwise) 
for the gilding to reflect, are always good 
Probably no background is so effective for a 
ball-room as tapestry in pale tones of fairly 
pure colour, which the texture of the fabric 
always softens below the colouring of the com. 
plexions or dresses. But in a public room 80 
costly a decoration can rarely be expected. The 
beautifal variations of quiet tints exhibited by 
natural marbles are, again, admirable. If the 
cost allowed of it, I would desire nothing better 
than to have the lower walls, to a height of 
some 6 ft. or 7 ft., lined with various marbles 
and the upper walls in subdued white relieved 
with gilding, and divided at intervals with, 
pilasters of coloured marble. The draperies, 
portiéres, &c., should in this case be of rich 
and deep colours. This again, however, is 
costly decoration, and we should consider what 
is possible with moderate means. Very grey 
tones of green, broken up by soft white, and 
set off by reds in the draperies, are becoming 
if the lighting is well distributed. The whites 
in this case may either be softened by tinting, 
or by some form of delicate arabesque orna- 
ment in mixed colouring painted thereon. The 
reds of the draperies must, of course, be re- 
called, in somewhat reduced tone, in the decora- 
tions, either as margins, lines, or medallions, or 
by any means which may appear appropriate, 

If the proportions of the room allow of it, a 
good system of decoration for a ball-room or 
concert-room would be one by which the colour 
intended as back-ground to the company would 
be carried only high enough to serve that 
purpose, and the larger surfaces of wall from 
which light would be reflected would be kept in 
light and somewhat warm tones. 

In the case of smaller rooms used for similar 
purposes (only occasionally) in private houser,. 
the great point to attend to is the even distri- 
bution of light. A wall with some depth of 
colour, if not too gay, may be made a very 
effective background. But care must be taken, 
in that case, to light up the company and not so. 
much the walls. For a dinner party a dark 
wall relieved with pictures is much the most 
effective and becoming ; because, the table being 
welllighted, the faces are all well lighted; the re- 
flection from the white cloth prevents all heavy 
shadows on the features, and the dark back- 
ground purifies the tones of the complexion. 
Moreover, the alternation of the black coats of 
the men performs the same service with very 
great advantage to the ladies at table. 

I must touch on one other form of ptolie 
building, because it is too important to leave 
uonoticed. 

The colouring of the galleries in museums, 
whether for the exhibition of pictures, sculpture, 
or miscellaneous objects, is a very long subject ; 
and I will only briefly allude to a few of the main 
points to be considered. For pictures, which, of 
course, vary greatly in tone, and contain each a 
complex arrangement of graduated colour, there 
is no background equal to red. This must be 
neither too subdued nor too dark, if the pictures 
be hung near together; but where much space 
is left between the pictures a duller tone may 
be preferred. Marbles are excellent for the 
architectural features; and gilding also, if con- 
fined to structural lines. All whites must be 
lowered, for if too crude they diminish the light 
in the pictures. Bronze is very useful in the 
accessories. Pa 

The colouring thus indicated is likewise 
adapted for sculpture, though some modifica- 
tions may suggest themselves. Chevreul fell 
into the same error about sculpture-galleries 
that he did about theatres, and for the same 
reason. He forgot to take into account the 
secondary light, which is that found in the 
shades. He thought that, by painting the walls 
blue-grey or green, the statues would assume 
the warm tints of the complementaries of those 
colours. This would be true if the white forms 
of the statues were flat bas-reliefs in the same 
plane as the walls, or rather if there were ouly 
one wall. But it must be remembered that we 
are dealing with spaces surrounded by walls, 
and that light partaking of their colour is being 
reflected from all of them. And the more 
diffused the light, the greater the effect of the 
“ secondary ” or reflected light which is found 
in the shades. The secondary light always par 
takes of the complementary of the direct or pri 
mary light, consequently green or blaish walls 
will inevitably impart a cold or green tone to the 
half tints and shadows. 

On the other hand, where a 


statue is well 
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: a background of dark green foliage, 
. ey ', behind it only, is admirable. Or if the 
walls surrounding a statue be of warm tone, a 
limited background of a deep, warm green may 
be made effective. 

Two other items of a sculpture-gallery must 
be considered,—the floor, and the pedestals or 
pases on which the statues are placed. The 
floor may be white, or white and black, if the 
walla be of warm and full colour; but if the 
walls be pale, the floor may advantageously be 
of adark, warm tone, such as maroon or rich 
prown. In the latter case the pedestals may be 
of some green tone, for the statues will derive 
some advantage in the direction of the comple- 
mentary. If the walls be red,a grey marble makes 
the more satisfactory pedestal, or at least a 
marble containing much grey. In these obser- 
yations I have throughout considered especially 
modern sculpture. Antique marbles have 
usually acquired so much warmth of tone as 
to make it less important to enhance that 
guality. : 

Ina muzeum of miscellaneous objects, or of 
patoral specimens, we come to an entirely 
different set of conditions. Objects of this kind 
are, for the most part, in cases enclosed with 
glass, and the backs of the cases may be coloured 
to suit the contents of each. For such objects 
as china or jewelry, dark colours will be pre- 
ferable; for bronzes, or dark pottery, grey is 
suitable; whilst for such objects as specimens 
of natural history, stuffed birds, fossils, or objects 
possessing many varieties of colouring, a pale 
grey tint is best. I observe that this tint has 
been selected for cases in the New Museum of 
Natural History; and I am glad to take the 
opportunity which the mention of this subject 
affords me to congratulate the distinguished and 
talented architect of that fine building on the 
excellent taste and effect of the painted decora- 
tion of the interior, which has been treated 
harmoniously and with judicious reserve. 

On the general decoration of such galleries 
above the line of the inclosed cases, I am not 
disposed to place hard -and -fast restrictions. 
Nothing could certainly be less desirable than 
vast expanses of white. The many varieties of 
natural woods afford, as it seems to me, one very 
agreeable and suitable field of choice. In any 
case, the good sense of the architect will keep 
him within the limits of what is fitting and 
appropriate. 

I have already trespassed at some length on 
your attention, and yet am conscious of having 
touched but briefly and imperfectly on my sub- 
ject. It is, however, one in which my audience 
takes a greater interest year by year; and I 
leave its discussion to that audience with the 
hope that my remarks may elicit opinions of 
more value than mine, from those who, like 
myself, have found in the study of Art, and the 
observation of Nature, the truest instruction and 
the most lasting pleasure. 





In the discussion that ensued, 

The Chairman observed that the Conference 
had had the advantage of hearing papers by two 
visitors, both well competent to speak on the 
several branches of the subject which they had 
taken up, and he had no doubt there were many 
members present who would like to ask ques- 
tions or make observations with regard to some 
of the points which had been suggested by the 
papers, 

Mr. Penrose said he had listened with extreme 
Gratification to the papers. He agreed with 

ae Crace’s remarks in general, and he was 
~ to find that he advocated reserve in 
t . decorative treatment, especially, of great 
to .mportant public buildings. He wished 
eels to the notice of the meeting 
no on claimant for durability in art besides 
: — ambier Parry’s process, viz., an invention 
» - r. Wilkins, a landscape-painter, and author 
nega Art” and other works. Two years 
ro © (Mr. Penrose) brought before the Insti- 
pe account of the process, and he now 
: : ited @ specimen of the process, consisting of 
or - of Bath stone coated in different shades 
ja Mr. Wilkins called “oil fresco.” It was 
mined, painted with a choice of mineral colours 
ioe — linseed oil prepared in a special way, 
an = ch treatment did not enhance the cost of 
oil re 9 than a few pence per gallon. The 
mode t very rapidly, and might, in fact, be 
the wea 21, fast or slow, at pleasure, without 

: ~id chemical driers. The colours which 

- Wilkins used were enti ly mineral, and 


ey Contained no whitelead or other poisonous 


stand well, for sulphuretted hydrogen and ordi- 
nary gases had not the slightest effect upon 
them. They might be produced either “ flat” 
or with a gloss upon them. 

Mr. Waterhouse, A.R.A., said he had watched 


Mr. Madox Brown’s work at the Manchester 


Town-hall with very great interest, and with 
very strong #pproval. He thought he had made 
very great successes with his Manchester pic- 
tures. There was only one feature about Mr. 
Madox Brown’s labours at Manchester which 
he regretted, and that was the small remunera- 
tion that he received for them. He could only 
suppose that the people of Manchester had no 
conception, when they made their arrangements 
with Mr. Madox Brown, what he was about to 
undertake. Mr. Brown had mentioned in the 
latter part of his paper that the water-glass 
method had been given up in Germany. He 
(Mr. Waterhouse) had seen some good specimens 
of the method in the Low Countries, both at 
Courtrai and Ypres, and their effect was cer- 
tainly very satisfactory, the surface being per- 
fectly dead. 

Mr. J. G. Crace ‘said it might interest the 
Conference if he recalled to the remembrance 
of the Institute some remarks he made before 
it thirty-five years ago, after he had been to 
Munich to ‘study the fresco-painting going on 
there. Through the kindness of Lord Erskine, 
he obtained an interview with Herr Kaulbach, 
and received from him the following par- 
ticulars of the composition he was using for his 
pictures, viz., 14 lb. wax, 3} 1b. gam damar, and 
5lb. turpentine. These were properly mixed 
together and boiled until the substance became 
of a uniform consistency. The ground of the 
surface to be painted upon was simply, as far 
he could understand, one of plaster, sufficiently 
porous for the substance (which was merely a 
vehicle for the colours) to sink into the ground. 


oil-painting without the disadvantages. 


must now have been fairly tried. 
he did not know. 
advantage in all encaustic painting, for it con- 


be cleaned, as experiment with a common wax- 
candle would show. That could not fail to be a 
serious objection to encaustic paintings where 
they were likely to get soiled. After his return 
from Germany at the time mentioned he used 
wax as @ medium for decorative works very 
extensively, but had to abandon it, for he soon 
found that it would not clean, and that any 
attempt to clean it produced a smear. He men- 
tioned that as a caution against the employment 
of the wax process insmoky towns. With regard 
to frescoes, it was his conviction that frescoes 
would certainly never do in smoky towns, for 
the lime was too absorbent of carbon, and was 
difficult to be cleansed without damage. 

Mr. McKinnon said he had listened with great 
pleasure to the papers. What experience he had 
bad with distemper painting was against the 
process. In South America a species of fresco- 
painting was employed with very successfal 
results. He did not agree with Mr. Crace in 
thinking that fresco-painting was unsuitable for 
this climate. Fresco-painting, produced by the 
process which he was about to describe, was 
used in South America in smoky rooms, and 
was easily cleaned. The lime was first of all 
prepared from the finest white chalk (Carrara 
marble would be a better material where it 
could be procured), being thoroughly well 
burned. It was afterwards slaked and made 
into a cream in shallow tanks. The cream was 
allowed to deposit, and in the course of a few 
days the whole of the lime was so deposited. 
After the lapse of two or three days, it could be 
cut up into pieces; it was then snowy-white. 
When it was desired to use it, it was mixed with 
@ certain proportion of water, and floated on to 
the wall to be treated, generally to the thick- 
ness of about in. It was better to make this 
floating of a good thickness, as in course of time 
the painting would get soiled, but, as the colour 
was absorbed right through the material, it 
could easily be cleansed by scraping. The next 
thiag was to prepare the colours by mixing with 
a certain proportion of town glue,—and it must 
be glue, not the sizey material which was always 





Substance, 


Toe colours would, he thought, 


more or less in a state of decomposition. A flat 


It seemed to him, from what he saw of it, that 
the mediam was a very successfal one. The 
colours were exceedingly agreeable, and the 
process seemed to offer all the na neg 9 a 

e 
time that had elapsed since he made those 
observations was so long that the experiment 
How the 
paintings which he saw in progress: looked now 
He referred to those in the 
hall of the grand museum. There was one dis- 


tained wax, and wax, if once soiled, could never 





wash-tint was then put on, and then followed the 
process of stencilling or painting the design. 
Stencilling was, however, only used in the case 
of inferior work. The better class of artists pre- 
pared their designs on tissue or other paper, pricked 
the main lines in it with pin-holes, and then, by 
placing the sheets of paper against the wall, the 
lines were transferred by pouncing over the pin- 
holes with a bag containing a fine powder. 
paicoting then proceeded. The final process was 
the “ fixing” of the colours, which was done by 
throwing on to the surface with a brush of pecu- 
liar form a fine spray of dissolved glue. 
should be glad to see the banishment of wall- 
papers from this country, and the use, in their 
stead, of the process of wall-decoration which 
he had described. It was one which was emi- 
nently suited alike to the homes of the poorest 
and to the homes of middle-class people, and 
was cheap and easy to carry out. 
to a question by Mr. Penrose, Mr. McKinnon 
said that work executed in the manner he had 
described was easily cleaned with crumb of 
bread. One caution to be observed in following 
the process was not to use too much glue. 
too much were used the work would be liable to 
scale off. 


The 


He 


In answer 


If 


Mr. Thomas Porter said he had a practica} 


question to ask of Mr. Crace. He had observed 
that many painted ceilings which had come 
under his observation had suffered very much 
from the use of drab colour, which seemed soon 
to become very smeary, and gave the work the 
appearance of being unfinished. He should like 
to know the cause of that failure. Another 
point which had struck him was that, somehow 
or other, painted ceilings very often seemed to 
dwarf the rooms where they occurred, and ap- 
peared to bring the ceiling down rather than to 
give it that airiness which it should have. 


Mr. Stannus said he had listened to the 


papers with great pleasure, but he had been 
somewhat surprised that no one had ventured 
to challenge Mr. Madox Brown’s dictum that the 
artist and not the architect of a building that 
had to be decorated should choose the sabject. 
He hoped that the painters would leave the 
selection of subjects to the architects. With 
regard to Sir Frederick Leighton’s fresco at 
South Kensington, the granulated appearance 
of its surface was very noticeable, and was, he 
thought, objectionable, except in so far as it was 
necessary to afford a key for the colour. 
thought that the Conference was very much in- 
debted to Mr. Crace for the clear and systematic 
manner in which he bad treated his subject, and 
he was glad to see that Mr. Crace’s observations. 
went to endorse what had been said in a paper 
read in that room not very long ago by Mr. 
Seddon, who laid down the principle that deco- 
ration should be functional, or architectonic. 
Although Mr. Crace’s cited examples were 
nearly all Italian, his remarks were equally 
applicable to work in all styles. One question 
suggested by the papers and discussion was,— 
Would it not be possible for us in England to 
more largely adopt what the French called 
“¢,llaboration” in regard to the decoration of 
our buildings? Would it not more frequently 
be practicable, and to the advantage of the 
work, for the architect and the gentleman 
whom he proposed to call in to decorate his 
building to have some sort of preliminary agree- 
ment as to what was best to be done? 
apparent heaviness of coloured ceilings, noticed 
by Mr. Porter, was more often than not due 
to the fact that the colour which they con- 
tained was unsupported by any colour on the 
walls. 


He 


The 


Mr. William White thought, from observations 


he had made, that black in old times was very 
rarely used untoned by some euch colour as 
yellow ochre. He begged to move a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Madox Brown and Mr, Crace for 
their interesting papers. 


Mr. Hansard asked whether there was any 


particular reason for the use of the essential 
oil of lavender in Mr. Gambier Parry’s process 
in preference to any other essential oil ? 


The Chairman, before calling uponthe readers 


of the papers to close the discussion, said that 
the remarks which had been made had hovered 
between the discussion of the materials and pro- 
cesses which were applicable to decorative pur- 
poses, and the scheme or eystem of decoration 
which should be adopted by architect and 
painter working in unison for the embellishment 
of a building. The subject which interested 
him most, however, was the possibility of the 
adoption, of the kind of art which Mr. Madox 
Brown had been introducing at Manchester for 
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the decoration of public buildings generally. 
Curiously enough, before coming to the Confer- 
ence meeting, he (Mr. Street) had been asked 
by the secretary of the Society of Antiquaries to 
attend a meeting there on that evening to hear 
& paper read upon some recent discovery of 
wall-paintings in a Lincolnshire church. He 
was also informed at the same time that a mem- 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries was now en- 
gaged in cataloguing the examples of old wall- 
paintings which had been discovered in 
England from time to time,—an enormous 
number. A curious fact about these old 
wall-paintings, which had lasted from the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century, was that they 
were in none of the processes which had been 
discussed, but were in distemper. Mr. Armitage 
informed him that, thirty years ago, he executed 
some paintings in a Roman Catholic church in 
Islington, in fresco, but it had lately become 
necessary that something should be done to 
them, and he had been re-treating them by 
the Gambier Parry process. Ina church which 
he (the-Chairman) built some years ago, in 
Westminster, Mr. Watts had painted a fresco, 
which, the last time he (the Chairmaz) saw it, 
‘was covered with awhite film. Thelamentable 
injury which the frescoes in the House of Lords 
had suffered was well known. Whether these 
failures were due to uncongenial climate he did 
not know. Mr. Gambier Parry’s process ap- 
peared to have stood so well after a test of 
many years that he should be glad to, see 
paintersadoptit. Sir Frederick Leighton had in- 
formed him that the fresco, representing ‘‘ The 
Wise and Foolish Virgins,” which he painted 
some fifteen or sixteen years ago in the church 
built by Mr. White at Lyndhurst, in the New 
Forest, was done in two instalments, the first 
being painted a year before the second was 
done. The painter, when he returned to his 
work after an interval of a year, expected to 
find that its freshness would be gone, and that 
he would have to do the first portion of the 
work over again. That was not the case, how- 
ever; for the painting had so well preserved its 
freshness, that all the artist had to do was to 
complete the picture. If that was a typical 
instance of how the decoration of buildings in 
fresco could be proceeded with at long intervals, 
it would be, perhaps, more easy to get buildings 
decorated by painters of eminence than was 
sometimes thought possible, for it would enable 
them to undertake such work without having to 
Jeave their homes for long intervals. Having 
referred to the steps that are being taken by the 
Royal Academy to promote the artistic paintingjof 
buildings, the chairman observed that he agreed 
generally with the remarks made by Mr. Orace, 
particularly with regard to mosaic decorations, 
which did not look well unless the building had 
been erected for them. He thought, however, 
that Mr. Crace had not taken note of the very 
frequently injurious effects which interior deco- 
ration had had upon Italian Pointed buildings. 
Mr. Waterhouse, A.R.A., desired to second the 
vote of thanks which had been moved by Mr. 
White. He thought that Mr. Orace’s remarks 
on Ohevreul’s theories were very interesting and 
extremely useful. 
The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 
Mr. Madox Brown, in replying on the dis- 
cussion, said that Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
fresco at the South Kensington Museum was 
executed exactly in accordance with Mr. 
Gambier Parry’s process. The comparative 
roughness of work done by the process depended 
upon the coarseness or fineness of the sand used, 
which varied according to locality. Roughness 
of surface was certainly not a desirable quality 
to aim at for its own sake, for it afforded roum 
for the harbouring of dust. It was a mistake 
to suppose that any of the great Italian frescoes 
had very rough gurfaces. The frescoes of 
Michelangelo and Raffaelle, although done with 
great boldness, were not rough. The gloss of 
which he had spoken in his paper as charao- 
teristic of buon fresco was in no way due to 
roughness of surface. The reason why oil of 
lavender was used was that it was @ more 
powerfal solvent of gums than spirits of wine. 
Mr. J. D. Crace, in the course of his reply, 
said he could not say why drab colours should 
get dirty, or appear to get dirty, quicker than 
other colours. He thought, however, that if 
Mr. Porter were correct, it was rather a warn- 
ing against using dirty tones of colours at all in 
decoration. With regard to Chevreul, most of 
his errors seemed to be made when he was deal- 
ing with the human face. Probably he was too 
much of a chemist and not enough of an artist. 


Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, Hon. Sec., in feli- 
citous terms, moved a vote of thanks to the 
Conference Committee and Sub-committees for 
the excellent arrangements made for the meet- 
ings and visits. This was seconded by Mr. 
William White, the Secretary, who made 
special allusion to the labours of Messrs. R. 
Phené Spiers, T. W. Cutler, and Hugh Stannus, 
in making arrangements for the conversazione. 
The motion was carried with applause. 

The Chairman added that the Council would 
take care that proper acknowledgments for the 
facilities afforded for the visits should go to her 
Majesty the Queen, and to Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Sir Richard Wallace, Messrs. Doulton, 
and others. 

Mr. Morham (Edinburgh), and Mr. Mitchell 
(Oldham), having expressed their thanks to the 
Council of the Institute for the way in which 
the provincial and Scotch members had been 
welcomed to London, the proceedings of the 
Sixth General Conference of Architects were 
concluded. 





VISITS MADE DURING THE CONFERENCE. 


Buckingham Palace.—The first item on the 
programme for Monday, the 9th inst., was a 
visit to Buckingham Palace, where the pictures 
were the principal attraction, although the State 
apartments of her Majesty received as much 
attention as was possible in the limited time 
available by the numerous visitors, who were 
escorted through the Palace in detachments 
of twenty or thirty, by instructions issued from 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office,—donbtless for 
some good reason. 

Oity Churches. —On Monday afternoon, as 
already stated, a large number of visitors as- 
sembled in the Chapel of St. Etheldreda, Ely. 
place, Holborn, within the last few years re- 
stored and converted to its original use. Here 
Mr. George H. Birch read a paper descriptive 
of the building and of the historical associations 
of the place. Atthe Priory Church of St. Bar- 
tholomew, Smithfield, next visited, it was 
pointed out how neglectful ages had suffered 
the encroachment of private properties (one of 
them a fringe factory) over the eastern ambula- 
tory and other portions of the charch. Mr. 
Birch here again read a paper full of interesting 
architectural and historical details; and Mr. 
Tavenor Perry said a few words descriptive of 
works of improvement that were effected in the 
church in 1864. Previously to that time the 
floor of the church was 8 ft. 6 in. higher than 
itis at present. St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, was 
next visited, and briefly described by Mr. 
Birch, who mentioned that it was built in 
1535 (temp. Hen. VIIL.), and was, therefore, very 
late. The present roof is entirely modern. 
The church derives its chief interest from the 
fact that John Milton was buried here, and a 
monument erected to him within recent years 
from the designs of Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe 


| (by whom the restoration of the church has been 


carried out) was inspected. Speed, the histo- 
rian, and Foxe, the Martyrologist, were also 
interred in this church. The Priory Church of 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, was the last item on 
the programme, except Crosby Hall, which was 
visited by some of the party. St. Helen’s, 
which has before been described in our columns, 
is full of interest, and contains a large number 
of interesting tombs, including those of Sir John 
Crosby and Sir Thomas Gresham. Mr. Birch 
pointed to the evidence afforded by the archi- 
tecture that the original level of the floor of the 
church was some 8 ft. lower than it is at present, 
the level being raised during the works effected 
in Orosby’s time. 

The Royal Courts of Justice were, as already 
mentioned by us, visited on Wednesday, the 11th 
inst., under the guidance of Mr. Street. In addi- 
tion to what we stated last week, we may men- 
tion that Mr. Street said that the fléche over the 
roof of the Central Hall, which was cut out by 
Mr. Ayrton when First Commissioner of Works, 
would be ereoted. The vaulting of the roof of 
the hall has been commenced. Mr. Street 
stated that a saving of 4,000/. or 5,0001. had been 
effected on the eastern block of buildings, and 
that sum would be spent in the fléche aforesaid, 
and in carving and some other matters. Mr. 
Street caused some amusement by saying that 
the carving will inclade a number of figures 
emblematic of the virtues that should be pos- 
sessed by lawyers, besides some that the clients 
would need, such as Strength, Fortitude, &c. 
He also expressed the hope that at some future 
period the central hall would be adorned with 





sculptures and mural paintings. It is expected 


that the buildings will be completed at the eng 
of the current year. 

Messrs, Doulton’s Potteries at Lambeth were 
visited on the 12th inst. Here the mem 
saw much to instruct and interest them. For 
those of them (if any) to whom the name of 
Doulton was only suggestive of drain-pipes, g 
pleasant surprise was in store; for ina number 
of rooms were to be seen at work ladies who, 
with quick and delicate touch, were engaged in 
ornamenting, in relief, vases and innumerable 
other articles of the now celebrated Doulton 
ware. These ladies are all pupils of the Lam. 
beth School of Art. Another interesting room 
is that occupied as an atelier by Mr. Tinw 
whose facility as a modeller will be known to 
frequenters of the Royal Academy. Several 
panels for reredoses, &c., were in hand at 
the time of the Conference visit. In other parts of 
the buildings were to be seen in progress all 
kinds of stoneware pottery, and innumerable 
architectural details in terra-cotta for buildings 
now being erected, under the direction of Mr, 
Waterhouse and other architects. Messrs, 
Doulton’s show-rooms, a little higher up the 
river, facing the Albert Embankment, contain a 
large variety of sanitary appliances and fittings 
of all kinds, besides quite an exhibition of 
Doulton ware, and of works in terra-cotta 
modelled by Mr. Tinworth. 

The last visit was that paid to Hertford 
House, Manchester-square, where the visitors 
were hospitably entertained by Sir Richard 
Wallace. 





THE CONVERSAZIONE. 


Many interesting objects were contributed by 
members and friends, and it is only fair that 
they should receive acknowledgment. Thus,— 
Mr. W. H. Michael, Q.C., sent a picture of 
autumn flowers by Jules Goupil ; a landscape by 
Heffner ; a study of a head by Zimmerman; and 
three cases of remarkable carved jade, Chinese 
snuff - bottles, and Japan lacquer. Professor 
Street, R.A., President, “ The Old Manse,” by 
Fred. Walker, A.R.A.; and eight pictures by 
Mr. E. Burne Jones. Mr. Hal. Burrow, two 
suits of armour and a number of drawings. 
Mr. W. Burton, some fine water-colour drawings 
by Cattermole, David Cox, and De Wint. Mr. 
W. De Morgan, plates and jars of lustre ware. 
Sir Fred. Leighton, P.R.A., three charming speci- 
mens of his own work, some old Japanese pottery, 
and ancient embroideries. Mr. Val Prinsep, 
A.R.A., Chinese bowl, brass jars, and specimens 
of Indian and Persian embroidery. Mr. G. T. 
Robinson, Japan lacquer-work and pottery and 
ancient Hozen plates. Messrs. Lazenby Liberty 
& Co., carpets, rugs, and ancient embroidery. 
The MissesSpiers and Welby, decorative plaques, 
hand-painted, and very well painted, too. Mr. 
Colvile Brown, Japanese silk pictures and Kahe- 
monos. Mr. Ernest C. Lee, President, Archi- 
tectural Association, a series of forty photographs 
of the works of the late Mr. W. Burges, A.B.A. 
Mr. Alfred Marks sent the photographs ofjthe 
Society for Photographing Relics of Old London. 
Mr. Thomas Cutler, three cases of J apan lacquer, 
embroidery, and pictures. Mr. R. Phené Spiers, 
a large number of water-colour drawings 

Holland, Brittany, and other a of — 
Japanese lacquer, pottery, and other specim 

of . ma workmanship. The Duke of Suther- 
land, two oil-paintings; and Mr. R. W. iis, 
F.S.A., pictures and water-colour drawings. 








THE THEATRE OF MONTE CARLO. 


Tue theatre of Monte Carlo, with its marble 
columns and rich ornamentation glistening in the 
sun, relieved by a background of blue and purple 
mountain ; below, a vegetation tropical in richness 
and splendour, looks like a jewel in 4 gorgeous 
setting. The surrounding country, special 2 
aspect, reminding one of Cadiz or Malaga, } 
became necessary that the architecture of the 
theatre should, in some measure, be in acco 
with the designs usually employed in those cout 
tries. M. Charles Garnier, the architect, therefore, 
surmounted the building with 93 a 
8 which, though approaching the 
csi dne yetin harmony with the rest of - 
building: thus dignity is added to we 
already light and picturesque, three qua ~ 
difficult to combine, but which the architect 
shown is not impossible. Two marble one 
(placed on the stone balcony running along ~ 
front of the edifice) representing — 
and “Song” are due, the former to M. Gas 





Doré, and the latter to Mdlle. Sarah B 
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The building being nearly as large as the Paris ; amateur of the noble art, could not fail to appre-| school of the Villa Medici appear to produce 


House, and having to perform the double | ciate, on visiting the architectural section of} with such ease; so skilfully, indeed, do they 
daty of theatre and concert-room, M. Garnier | this year’s Salon, the exceedingly striking andj restore and represent the coloured decorations 
ined that it should not resemble an ordi-| beautiful work there exhibited. Without} which their archeological studies justify them in 
sary salle de spectacle, but rather a grand | attempting any criticism,—always so difficult} believing, existed, that we would scarcely be 
arc a ee rane ee a ee eae eat oe ee 
: ning characteristic; ; jec ited, we may say y in assistance; in 
entirely original designs, is, therefore, rich, | mayall be roughly designated as belonging to the | fact, the archaeological and classical knowledge 
plentifal, and —— ae of on a a with —— _ _ all more or less familiar. | that he shows in his beautiful pictures appears 
‘on was that the new building shou an enever French architects are the designers, | almost universal amongst certain French archi- 
are cture, and not an affair of speculation’; | therecan be no two opinions as to the exceptional | tects. Scarcely less praise is due also to M. 
consequently they gave carte blanche to itsarchi-| beauty of those representations of the great} Blondel’s other exhibit, an archzologically 
teot,—it was to cost what it might. The hall,| works of past ages in which France is archi-| learned restoration of a circular casino in 
with its spacious orchestra, its absence of boxes, | tecturally so rich, and that are here shown in| Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli. 
excepting the one reserved for hse —— = zeit In each — Salon these drawings . M. Ulmann’s drawing of a wall of the Tragic 
its immense glasses, its ample go orm @ conspicuous feature, in many cases owing | Poet’s House at Pompeii is positively a repro- 
procaded curtain and velvet and silk draperies, | to the admirable system which exists in France | duction of the original, ie pte with a 
would, from its elegance, appear to form part of | of submitting to the public the plans of the pro- | memory still fresh from having seen this faith- 
a sumptuous palace. The flooring is constructed | posed restorations of the old buildings which | fully copied piece of classic art. M. Ancelet’s 
on an a 80 os roe oo i an or —— - see = < yes Fg yg a < faa high, of Ba - 
may be seen by every pectator, istoric Monuments of France,—to whi sides ‘a@miliar i ambone 
d soirées, @ second movable floor is placed | we have more than once had occasion to refer,— | the Ara Cceli, is a masterpiece, a work of love 
be the first. The archings of the roof, mea-| have taken under their charge. such as the patient anining of the architect can 
suring 15 métres by 6 métres, are decorated with| It is difficult to speak too highly of M. Brune’s | alone hope to produce. For faithful rendering 
paintings representing “Song,” by M. Fegen| reproductions of the architectural and pictorial | of the details of the Florentine work of the 
Perrin ; “Comedy,” by M. F. Lix ; “ Instrumental | details of the Chapel of Villeneuve-lés-Avignon, | Karly Renaissance, M. Paulin’s large drawing of 
Music,” by M. Gustave Boulanger; and “ Dance,” the spirited and at the same time precise ren- | the altar at Or San Michele could with difficulty 
by M. Georges Clairin. The design, colouring, | dering, the minute and loving care so noticeable | be exceeded in accuracy or skill of execution. 
and execution of the two last subjects arejin many architects’ works; of the fourteenth-| It is to a very different period of art that 
especially worthy of note. Some remarkable | century paintings that adorn the walls of the | belong the facades in red-brick work of a number 
decorative panels, representing the months, by|chapel. All the imperfections that time has| of seventeenth-century houses at Bruges, the 
the last-named artist, may be seen in the “Salle | effected are so faithfully reproduced that, with| work of M. Hiigelin, who knows the Low 
de Danse” at the Paris Opera House. these architectural drawings to refer to, the| Countries well. These drawings, we should 
Onr illustrations are engraved from documents | complete restoration of these interesting relics| think, would be hailed with delight by the 
kindly lent by M. Garnier expressly for the|of a period when the decorative arts were in| present horde of admirers of the now popular 
Builder, aided by some excellent photographs, | their splendour, might be effected. The great| Flemish art were these studies exhibited in 
placed at our disposition by M. Durandelle, | beauty of these drawings as works of the painter | London. 
photographer. is owing undoubtedly to the practice so strongly} The drawings that M. Vionnois exhibits of the 
recommended in Paris of the study of the/| Palais de Justice at Dijon, one of those many 
human figure, a study so useful to all artists that | charming buildings which the art of the Renais- 
when Edwin Landseer was examined before a | sance scattered over France, are of considerable 
Parliamentary Committee on the subject of | interest, particularly the details of the painted 
schools of art, he amused the committee by | rafters in the great hall, which were discovered 
recommending, as the best means of becoming} by the architect under a common plaster- 
a great painter of dogs, that the student should | ceiling, the artistic improvement of a century 
study closely, in the first place, the human figure. | ago. Dijon has lately acquired, by the aid of 
The next drawing in interest, technical and | whitewash,—as was related in these columns 
artistic, is the large scale facade of the Ducal | not long since,—a magnificent museum; now, 
Palace at Venice, by M. Nenot, one of the indas- | by a strange co-incidence (thanks to that same 
trious and learned pupils of the French school | humble hygienic material,—the artist’s bane, 
at Rome, which, while it strangely reminds one | and yet so often his friend),—Dijon owns another 
of the stones themselves, which have rarely be- | rare treasure, in the delicately-painted Renais- 
fore been so truly portrayed, recalls at the same | sance ceiling of its court of justice. 
moment more than one of Turner’s faithfulj M. Guerinean’s large coloured studies of 
PRINCE TECK BUILDINGS, EARLS sketches, though wanting, of course, in the pic- Japanese architecture present to us a glimpse 
COURT turesqueness that we find in his works. M./into a world of architectural and decorative 
ate : Nenot’s drawing almost irresistibly recalls the | design with which, as yet, we are but little 
Tuxsk buildings have recently been erected | memory of an artist whose loss we have had but | familiar. M. Thomas’s large and careful study, 
on the site of some small cottages in North-row, | recently to deplore, Mr. Burges, who has left us|—the drawings exhibited at the Salon are of 
Earls Court. The upper stories are arranged | the result of his patient studies of the stones of | dimensions which would certainly alarm our 
in three sets of flats to each house, each contain- | portion at least, of the Ducal Palace,—the | Royal Academy authorities and sadly puzzle the 
ing three rooms, kitchen, and scullery, w.c.,|/long row of capitals depicted in M. Nenot’s|“ hangers,”—of a window of that familiar and 
sink, dust-shoot, &c. The shops on the ground-|drawing,—in the too little known “ Mono- | choice specimen of Reuaissance architecture, the 
floor are quite separate, and have three rooms | graphy,” published some years ago in French.* | palace of the Cancelleria at Rome, shows us, as 
attached to each ; these are all occupied by the | Mr. Burges, while on a visit to Venice, had | indeed do many of the works that hang about, 
Earls Court General Provision Stores. devoted his earnest attention to the exquisitely | the revived interest in the beautiful architecture 
The front elevation is faced with Burham/| sculptured capitals of the columns which sup- | of that prolific period, the sole misfortune of the 
pressed bricks, and moulded brick strings, cor- | port the arcades of the palace on the Piazzetta, | artists of which (we have now learned to under- 
nices, and quoins, and Pether’s diaper brick | aud on the quay,—which, it will beremembered, | stand), was their want of acquaintance with the 
panels. The window heads and sills and the| Mr. Ruskin has also studied in his ‘Stones of | perfect models of Greek architecture of which 
Pilasters are of Box.ground stone. Venice,” —and on his way home through Paris, in| their Roman models were but the debased 
am work has been executed by Mosars. Martin | the course of a visit to his friend, M. Didron, the | imitations. 
bee Co., of Aldershot and London, at a cost | director of the Annales Archéologiques, he spoke} Were we to describe the numerous other 
7 — 7,0001. ; the carving was done by Mr. | of his desire to publish the result of his studies. | architectural drawings exhibited this year, the 
. atten, Mr. George Edwards is the| M. Didron had, it appeared, by a coincidence, | space at our disposition would ill suffice ; the list 
scenitect. prepared an almost similar study, but he has-| would name an interesting number of early 
tened to take ee as wren tn in | architectural works, — civil, and pr 
the work to which we have referred, of the more | Romanesque churches in Champagne and many 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE SALON OF 1881. profound studies of “his young friend.” By/|another of the French provinces, chiteaux 
WHATEVER may be said of the pictures at this| the aid of photographs from the casts of the} Gothic and Renaissance, Medimval donjons and 
year’s Salon, and there are many that are| capitals, in Mr. Ruskin’s possession, which he | fortresses, such as all admirers of the Gothic art 
entitled to notice, the rooms devoted to the kindly permitted to be copied, and the delicate | in France for the last thirty years have studied 
ee Grawingn,~-tom there are two large | pencil of Mr. Burges, ~ . fosngenane - the | so carefully. 
. conside a gee nw Nat Capitals of the Ducal ace,” wri M. 
side,—can scarcely be spoken of too highly in Didron, is illustrated with several engravings} The Manchester Society of Architects 
respect of one portion of their con . The | whicharecharacteristicspecimensof Mr. Burges’s| offers prizes to be competed for by such 
= care shown in the arrangement of these | power as an artist familiar with the beauties of | dranghtsmen as may be eligible, and by students 
inte may be owing to the fact that the|the human figure, and the peculiar charm of the| serving their apprenticeship in the offices of 
are rs, with judicious regard to their own | thirteenth-century work,—early fourteenth atthe | architects in Manchester, or in the office of any 
to me and an absence of that often-referred- | latest,—he loved so well, shown in the capitals of | member of the society. These include the 
— g that is supposed to exist between | the Ducal Palace; while the letterpress compiled | Society Essay Prize of the value of five guineas, 
the Protessors of the sister arts, very early in | from Mr. Burges’s notes shows in a scarcely less | open to all draughtemen or students under the 
M Dehn mnticn of their new iety elected | degree how minute and earnest a student the| age of twenty-five years; the Society Drawing 
dea me the eminent architect, as their presi- | profession has lost in the late lamented architect. | Prize, of the value of five guineas, open to all 
mainly Sie te ee, consider that it has been} The remarkable series of drawings of the| students under twenty-one years of age; Mr. 
Saleted powers of keeping committees | Temple of Concord, in the Forum at Rome, by| James P. Holden’s Prize, of the value of five 
y to work that the affairs of the|M. Blondel, presents one of those magnificent | guineas, open to all draughtsmen and students 
who are under the age of twenty-five years ; 


euntones ry a have arrived |restorations that the students of the French b 
of friction, n with the smallest amount | —; = Ace Chapitoaux GaPalais Ducal a Voulse,| 924 Mr. Redmayne’s Prize, of the value of five 
Par W. Dereee avee Didron sing. Paris, 1857, 4to, with | Stineas, open to all students under the age of 
twenty-five years. 


































HOUSE AND SHOP IN ALTRINCHAM, 
CHESHIRE. 

Tus building occupies & prominent position 
in George-street, Altrincham, and has been 
built for Mr. J. G. Richmond, who is resident in 
the neighbourhood. The lower portion is in 
selected white ends, with stock dressings, and 
the upper (as shown) in the old black-and-white 
style. The contract for 5571. was let to Mr. 
Martin Stone, builder, of Altrincham; and the 
architects are Messrs. Tate & Popplewell, of 
Manchester. 























The most accomplished architect, or the merest three plates, 
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THE LATE WILLIAM BURGES, A.R.A. 


Mr. Ernest O. Les, president of the Archi- 
tectural Agsociation, addressing the members 
assembled at the ordinary general meeting of 
that society on Friday, the 13th inst. (as else- 
where noticed), said :—Gentlemen,—As you are 
well aware, this evening’s meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was dedicated to a paper by one who is 
now no more. He was well known to many of 
us as a friend, and everybody who knew him 
will deeply regret his decease. I, therefore, 
propose reading on this occasion a few words 
with reference to the work of his life, which 
may be interesting to those younger members of 
the Association who did not remember him in 
the time when he created his greatest effects in 
the architectural world :—This evening, and in 
this place, but for his untimely decease, William 
Barges, the newly-elected A.R.A., would have 
given us all an intellectual treat in his paper on 
“ Queen Anne Architecture.” William Burges, 
though never a member of this Association, has 
endeared himself to so many of its members 
(for he was always a friend to young men), and 
was ever so ready to assist us, that I feel that 
no apology is needed for this departure from the 
usual custom, even though there were not, as 
in the present instance, a special reason for it. 
It is not my desire, nor on this occasion doI feel 
equal to the task, to give @ descriptive account 
of his life and work. These have been happily 
touched on in the various journals, and will, I 
believe, on a future occasion, be brought before 
you in a complete form. We must all feel that 
@ man great in the art of architecture, in its 
broadest sense, has gone from our midst. To 
those who remember the effect of his Law Court 
drawings on the architecture of the period the 
feeling comes more home; for, of late, on ac- 
count of his works being mostly executed far 
from Londen, students in the metropolis have 
possibly conceived an idea of William Barges 
rather as a designer of decoration than as a great 
architect. These do not know the furore caused 
in the architectural world by his Law Courts 
design,—the revulsion against false principles 
that the drysalters’ warehouse in Thames.street 
effected ; they may not have heard of the Bom- 
bay Schools of Art, perhaps the most marvellous 
design that he ever made, compelling rigid 
thirteenth-century Gothic to fulfil the require- 
ments of the torrid zone, and to harmonise 
with its surroundings; nor may they know 
the wondrous flexibility of the ultra-Goth 
shown in his beautiful decoration (in the 
Early Renaissance style) of the chapel of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. Artin everything was 
his leading principle through life; and though 
he loved more fondly than any other the works 
in architecture of the Thirteenth Century, which 
he termed the Classic period of Medizval art, 
he conscientiously studied all styles, and could 
manipulate them in a manner simply marvellous, 
even to those who knew him best. He hated a 
sham ; he laboriously studied all materials and 
their treatment, sought out the actual methods, 
and strove to reproduce them in his works. 
There is, I presume, not a material used in the 
building or decorative arts in which he has not 
erected a monument to his genius. Probably no 
architect of the present day was more capable of 
erecting a really grand building. His power of 
grasp in the large, his grandeur of conception 
and completion of design in its minutest details, 
was, I think, unequalled. His love of complete- 
ness in the carrying out of his designs is exem- 
plified in all his works,—notably in Cardiff 
Castle, and in Cork Cathedral, a now completed 
building in all its parts, and a monument worthy 
of the man. I need scarely point to his last 
work, left unfinished,—his own house at Mel- 
bury-road, Holland Park, to which he most 
kindly admitted the Colour Decoration Class 
during his late and, though at that time unex- 
pected, final illness. A word as to his literary 
labours, which are known to so many. Few 
writers on archxology are so trustworthy as 
William Burges, for he stated nothing but what 
he knew, and knew thoroughly. He arrived at 
a knowledge of his facts by patient personal 
observation of the work he described, and by 
reference to original sources of information, 
taking nothing for granted that could be ascer- 
tained by research,—his judgment in matters of 
the history of art and archwology being in all 
cases based on testimony rigorously sifted ac- 
cording to the strict laws of evidence. What 
effect his works and teachings have had on the 
present generation it is perhaps too soon to 
decide; but of this there is little doubt, that he 





liberated Gothic design from dry-as-dust prece- 
dent and studied copyism, and, though a reverent 
follower of all rational precedent, he incualcated 
the reproduction of the feeling of old work 
rather than the slavish imitation of it. One of 
his leading principles was that the architect 
should store his mind by laborious and con- 
scientious measurements and study of the ways 
and means of the old men, and then go home and 
design from, and not to them,—that he should 
allow fancy, properly under control, to have 
something to say in the matter, and working on 
fixed principles of constraction and design, to 
produce some new thing. As an illustration, I 
may mention that his Thirteenth-century dormer 
to the Law Courts was based on the Flamboyant 
dormers of the Cluny Museum ; and this trans- 
lation, asI may call it, of the architectural ideas 
of good artists of all periods into the language 
of the style in which he himself thought was a 
system which he often adopted, though it would, 
perhaps, be going too far to say it was the key- 
stone of his method of design. Equally great in 
any style he took in hand, and equally finished 
in detail, advancing, though more slowly than 
others, in the requirements aud desires of the 
age, we are, perhaps, robbed of another surprise 
in a new method of design by one of the most 
original of modern architects, which might pos- 
sibly be called Burgesian Queen Anne. Wecan- 
not tell how he would have met the subject of 
his paper ; but we may be sure that his treat. 
ment of the subject would have been thoughtful 
as well as vigorous; that he would have dealt 
out censure with unsparing hand on thoughtless 
detail, unconstructional and meretricious design, 
but would not have been unmindful of the real 
values of this latest development. Ever a kindly 
and genial friend, his loss will long be felt by all 
who had the pleasure of knowing him. Too 
tardily recognised by the Royal Academy and 
elected a member, vigorous and honest in criti- 
cism, jealous of the honour of his profession, of 
great artistic attainments, outspoken and 
straightforward, William Burges leaves a gap 
that it will not be easy to fill. 








MR. LASCELLES’S SPECIALTIES IN 
CONCRETE BUILDING AND DECORATION. 


A LARGE namber of the members of the 
Architectural Association visited the well-known 
workshops and showrooms of Mr. W. H. Lascelles, 
Banhill-row, Finsbury, on the afternoon of the 
14th inst. Mr. Lascelles’s firm has been long 
known for its joinery work, but of late years, as 
most of our readers will know, he has paid a 
great deal of attention, and with very consider- 
able success, to the employment of concrete, not 
only as & constructional material, but as a means 
of architectural embellishment. 

To speak of the joinery department first. The 
visitors had-the opportunity of seeing in action 
a number of ingenious wood-working machines, 
capable of performing almost every conceivable 
operation in the conversion of wood, and abso- 
lutely perfect but for the noise which: seems to 
be @ necessarily attendant condition of their 
working. Mr. Lascelles said that whereas 
formerly a very large quantity of cheap joinery 
was made in London and other of our large 
towns, the cheap joinery trade of this country 
had now fallen off almost to nothing, owing 
to the extensive importation of Swedish and 
Canadian joinery. He had learned, from con- 
versations he had had with members of joinery 
firms belonging to Gothenburg and Ottawa, 
that the secret of the cheapness of the Swedish 
and Canadian joinery was economy of material. A 
great number of the doors, sashes, and mouldings 
that were imported were made entirely out of 
the stuff taken off in the process of squaring and 
converting the timber into deals and planks, and 
what was too small to be used up in that way 
went to provide fuel for the steam-engines that 
provided the power for the machinery. The 
home joinery trade was now, for the most part, 
confined exclusively to work of the best descrip- 
tion and of special character. 

Before passing on to refer to the concrete 
work exhibited to the visitors by Mr. Lascelles, 
we may say a word or two as to “Spence’s 
Metal,” a material which we have commended 
to the attention of architects and others on more 
than one occasion as being capable of effective 
use for decorative purposes. The material has 
also important and valuable industrial applica- 
tions, but of these we will not now speak. Mr. 
Lascelles, with characteristic enterprise, has 
“taken up” the material, which he proposes to 





——<—== 
use for exterior architectural embellishment in 
conjunction with a black concrete havin 
smooth hard surface, and very slightly poli ay 

IB AtIY polished, 
The normal colour of Spence’s metal is a blaish 
black, but it can be, we were informed, vari 
in colour so as to somewhat resemble bron 
Mr. Lascelles referred to the Palace of Justigg 
in Brussels,* as containing a great deal of 
decorative architectural work composed of black 
marble and bronze. Mr. Lascelles is of opinion 
that an almost equally good effect could be ob- 
tained, at a much smaller cost, by the use of 
Spence’s metal in conjunction with black con. 
crete; and certainly a very excellent frieze 
designed by a well-known architect, and Con. 
sisting of a bold running floral pattern, together 
with a number of other specimens of work in 
Spence’s metal shown to the visitors, went far 
to support Mr. Lascelles’s view. Spence’s 
metal, it may be added, posseeses the advantage 
of cheapness, incorrodibility, and great facility 
of manipulation. 

Passing on to notice the productions in cop. 
crete, the visitors were struck by the almost 
infinite variety of applications of the usefg) 
material which Mr. Lascelles has so largely 
made his own. Architectural dressings of aj} 
kinds, such as reveals, string-courses, friezes, 
cornices, chimney-shafts, piers, pilasters, finials, 
copings, crestings, pediments for gables, panels, 
fountains, chimney-pieces, corbels, &c., are to 
be seen in profusion in his show-rooms. Man 
of the articles are moulded direct from models 
made by some of our best-known modellers 
from the designs of architects of eminence. Al} 
the work is cleanly moulded, has a good face, 
and may be had in several colours, the 
run, however, being upon red, both for externa} 
and internal work. The visitors were shown 
somewhat of a novelty in the form of a concrete 
chambered open fireplace stove, with fire-clay 
back and sides, so arranged as to permit of the 
passage of cold external air into the concrete 
case or chamber, which air, after being warmed 
by contact with the fire-clay back and sides of 
the grate, passes into the room through per. 
forated panels in the upper part of the stove, so 
that, besides acting as an ordinary stove for 
warming purposes, it assists ventilation by pro- 
viding a continuous supply of warmed fresh air, 
This stove is a sample of several which have 
been made by Mr. Lascelles for the temporary 
offices of the Peninsular and Oriental Company in 
the Albert Dock. Mr. Lascelles exhibited and 
explained to the visitors his economical modes 
of building cottages and other smal! buildings 
with walls the total thickness of which was only 
about 6in., made up of neat cement tiles only 
tin. thick, fastened inside and outside to longi- 
tudinal wooden fillets about 1 in. square carried 
by timber uprights about 3 in. equare, thos 
leaving an air-space of 5 in. between the inner 
and outer tiles of coment. The, timber uprights 
are tenoned into a plate raised somewhat from 
the ground and protected from damp by a damp- 
course of slate or other substance bedded in 
cement. This plate is also lime-whited, to 
prevent dry-rot, for, according to Mr. Lascelles, 
cry-rot will not extend to timber which has beer 
lime-whited. As a preventive of dry-rot io 
the uprights, Mr. Lascelles provides openings 
here and there from the air-spaces of his walls 
into the open air, so as to promote a circulation 
of air through the spaces, which can also be used 
from within as a means of ventilation. Upon the 
top of the uprights Mr. Lascelles lays a plate to 
receive the roof timbers or the joints of an 
upper story, as the case may be. The tiles 
or slabs are the same for external and for it~ 
ternal use, and are roughened to afford a key for 
the internal or external finishing material. Ia- 
ternally they can be finished with a thin coating 
of fine plaster, and the smooth surface thus ob- 
tained can be distempered or papered. Exter- 
nally, the slabs can be finished with “rough 
cast,” or any other suitable mode of decoration. 
These hollow-walled cottages Mr. Lascelles 
claims,—and no doubt justly so,—to be warmer 
in winter, cooler in summer, and drier all the 
year round, than houses having solid stone of 
brick walls. He called attention to a letter 
received from the lady superintendent of a con 
valescent home at Lympsfield, built on the prin: 
ciple here described, in which the writer Bal 
that during the past winter the “home bers 
the only dry building in the village. Potter 
concrete slabs for buildings, made by Mt 
Lascelles for the patentee, were exhibited. : 
coping in red-faced concrete, 13 in. by 3} IMs 
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* Illustrated in Builder, vol, xxxix., p. 212. 
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was shown as capable of being supplied at 
1s 2d. per foot ran, and close by was seen a 
concrete cresting for roofing purposes, supplied 
at 6d. per foot ran. Some capital stopped, 
weathered, and throated cills in concrete were 
marked at 4s. per foot cube. Mr. Lascelles also 





makes an egg-shaped sewer, 4 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in., ‘St. John’s Church, Berkeley-square, specimens 
in four pieces of concrete, viz., invert, sides or lof it have lately been teated by Mr. Kirkaldy, 
cheeks, and arch, at 10s. per foot run. These ' with the following results :— 


Results of Experiments to ascertain the Resistance to Thrusting Stress of Nine 2-in. Concrete Cubes, 
received from Mr. W. H. Lascelles, 


items, and the prices attached to them, are 
quoted by us as fairly illustrative of what Mr. 
Lascelles can do in the way of architectural 
and constructive concrete work. Touching the 
strength of the material, which is being em- 
ployed by Mr. Blomfield for the columns of 





















































. Crushed, Steelyard 
Cracked slightly. dropped. 
Dimensions, fw a) Se Wee Remarks, 
: Per Per Per Per 
Stress. | square | square | Stress.| square | square 
inch. | foot. inch, oot. 
Inches, Square! yp, | Ib, | Tons. | 1b. | Ib. | Tons. 
2°03 2°00 x 2°00 4°00 | 19,162 | 4,790 | 308°0 | 19,162 | 4,790 | 308°0 Benkenment, nate Dec. 15th, 
203 200x200 | 4:00 | 18,628 | 4,857 | 299°4 | 18,628 | 4,657 | 299-4 | Ditto. - 
2:00 2°00 x 2°00 4:00 | 16,298 | 4,074 | 261°9 | 16,298 | 4,074 | 261°9 i comeet, made March 
th, ° 
200 2°00 x 2°00 4°00 | 12,983 | 3,245 | 208°6 | 12,982 | 3,245 | 208°6 | Three of cement to ten of 
ground material, made 
Jan, 18th, 1881. 
2°00 2°00 x 2°00 4:00 | 12,243 | 3,062 | 196°9 | 12,248 | 3,C62 | 196°9 | Ditto, . 
2°00 2°00 x 2:00 4°00 8,458 | 2,122 | 1364 | 8,488 | 2,122 | 136°4 | One of cement to four of 
round material, made 
cc 1st, 1880, 
2:00 2°00 x 2°00 4°00 8,023 | 2,006 | 129°0 | 8,023 | 2,006 | 129°0 | Ditto. 
ac0 2:00 x 2°00 | 4°00 | 6,838 | 1,459] 938 | 5,838 | 1,459} 98° | One of cement to four of 
ground material, made 
Jan, Ist, 1831. 
200 2°00 x 2°00 | 4°00 5,796 | 1,449 93°1 | 6,796 | 1,449 93°1 | Ditto. 
Bedced between p‘eces of pine §-inch thick. 
Davip KIRKALDY. 
ANCIENT LIGHTS. used on the part of those seeking to establish 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the ordinary general meeting of this 
Association, held on Friday, the 13th inst., 
Mr. Ernest C. Lee, president, in the chuir, the 
following gentlemen were elected members, viz , 
Messrs, A. M. H. Oliver, A. H. Acton, A. M. 
Calderon, E. S. Gale, A. Pictor, Reginald White, 
A. E. Calton, D. Waterhouse, and H. G. Papps. 
Fourteen or fifteen other gentlemen were nomi- 
nated for membership. 

Oa the motion of Mr. Eales, a vote of thanks 
was given to Mr. W. H. Lascelles, of Banhill- 
tow, for permitting the members of the Associa- 
tion to visit his works on Saturday, the 7th inst.,* 
and it was announced that this Saturday, the 
21st, a visit would be paid, by the kind per- 
mission of Mr. Horace Jones, the City Architect, 
to the new Fruit and Vegetable Market in 
Parringdon-road. On the motion of Mr. Page, 
& vote of thanks was given to the entertain- 
ments sub-committee for their services in con- 
nexion with the members’ soirée on the 29th alt. 

Professor Kerr presented several volumes of 
his own works to the library of the Association, 
and Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, the librarian, 
announced some other donations. On the 
motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks was 
given to the donors. 

: The Chairman having made some observa- 
— on the life and works of the late William 
arges, A.R.A. (who was to have read a paper 
pt ng Occasion on “ Queen Anne Architecture”), 
W. a pruervations we print in another column, 
“Light = yes read the following paper on 
ic Though the terms “ Light and Air” are used 
ee the cases in which “air” is 
fact y, broughs into question are very few ; in 
a law appertaining to them rests rather 
ty different footing than as to light. I 
whet With the short time at my disposal, 
tion “4 I shall be able to refer to the distinc. 
title of more than very general terms. Tho 
be « ees gc therefore, would preferably 
prominent subj — as that will be its more 
Sccustomed have we become in these later 
sa nck cases, that T almost doubt whether 
to ont the profession have ever endeavoured 
the fs, Heit minds back to the period when 
imagin ; case of light and air arose, and to 
© what could have been the arguments 
ee 


* Some 





the right to what we now term “ Ancient 
Lights,” and which could have ensured them 
success in so doing. 

That such a period must have existed will be 
patent to all; in fact, it is within comparatively 
recent years that this startling innovation has 
existed upon the solid basis in which it now 
rests. 

In those early times, if a man endeavoured 
to establish his rights to what is termed the 
easement of lights or uir over another’s land, it 
was incumbent upon him to prove that it had 
been enjoyed from time immemorial, or to the 
fall extent of legal memory. If he proved this 
he was granted the further presumption that 
his predecessors had in the first instance en- 
joyed the privilege by right of some special 
grants the absolute evidence or existence of 
which was not then forthcoming,—precisely as, 
in the same way, if a family had been possessed 
of estates for a like period, but the deeds by 
which they obtained them in the first instance 
were not forthcoming, a man would have been 
confirmed in his possession as being rightly so. 

Since those good old times, the tendency of 
the Legislature has been gradually to shorten 
the period by which to acquire a right to real 
estate through adverse possession, and in the 
absence of any fraud the time is now limited 
to twelve years, this being made so in the 
interest of purchasers for fall consideration or 
value. 

Rights of light have not always followed the 
laws regulating real estate. In early times, 
after a precedent had once been established, the 
trouble of going back against “the memory of 
man” was eventually considered too great; and 
Mr. Banister Fletcher states in his book that 
this time was ultimately settled to begin with 
the reign of Richard I. As time went on, this 
remedy became worse than the trouble it was 
intended to obviate; and in the reign of Eliza- 
beth some sort of general understanding appears 
to have been come to by the judges not to grant 
the right with thirty or forty years’ enjoyment, 





so near the other’s land.” 
In 1623 the Statute of Limitations was passed, 
which limited the period of recovery from ad- 


house, although no special mention of them was 
made in the Act. Daring all this period, how- 
ever, the times given did not in themselves con- 


mitted as evidence of a presumptive grant. It 
was, however, quite open for the defendant or 
plaintiff, as the case might be, to go farther 
back beyond the twenty, or whatever number 
of years it might be, and prove the prior state. 

_ It was by an extension of this principle that 
in 1832 the Prescription Act was passed, doing 
away at one blow with all customs to the con- 
trary, andalso with the legal fiction that the 
right was enjoyed by grant in the first instance. 
It is upon the following special clauses of that 
Act that nearly all cases of ancient lights since 
that period have depended. 

The statute is 2nd and 3rd of William IV., 
cap. 71. It does not extend to Scotland or 
Ireland. 

Clauses 3 and 4 ran as follows :— 

When the aecess and use of light to and for any dwel- 
ling-house, workshop, or other buildiag, shall have been 
actually enjoyed therewith for the fall period of twenty 
years without interruption, the right thereto shall be 
deemed absolute and indefeasible, any local usage or 
custom tothe contrary notwithstanding, unless it shall 
appear that the same was enjoyed by s2me consent or 
agreement expressly made or given for that purpose by 
deed or writing. 

Each of the respective periods of yeara herein before 
mentioned shall be deemed and taken to be the period 
next before some suit or action wherein the claim or 
matter to which such period may relate shall have been, 
or shall be brought into question, and no act or other 
matter shall be deemed to be an interruption, within the 
meaning of the statute, unless the same shall have been or 
shall be submitted to or acquiesced in for one year after 
the party interrupted shall have had or shall have notice 
pong eye ane of the person msking or authorising the same 
ce) e m™) eo. 


Previously to the time of the Prescription Act, 
there had been a custom in the City of London 
that a man might build to any height on his 
old foundations, although he obstructed his 
neighbour’s lights. This custom was, however, 
abolished by the Prescription Act (Salters’ 
Company v. Jay). 

With this slight amount of very condensed 
history of the subject by way of preface, we will, 
if you please, return to consideration of the 
abstract question. 

A man having possession of a piece of land 
has the control thereof from as deep as he can 
go in the earth to as high as he can go towards 
the sky, so long as he does no injary to his 
fellows. .Therefore, the owner of each indi- 
vidual plot should in building obtain all the light 
or air he requires for the purposes of his building 
from the space above his own land, and from 
that only, with this important addition,—that 
he, in common with others, also has the right 
over the portion which he or others in his be- 
half have devoted to publicor semi-public pur- 
poses for the sake of common convenience in 
access to the several properties. 

This one point being established, it is evident 
that if in building he so places his erection on 
his plot that he leaves not space enough for all 
the light and air he requires for his purposes, to 
be obtained from his own land or across the 
highway, he is taking, and intentionally taking, 
more than he is entitled to; for in building within 
his strict rights he should build only in the way 
he would do if his land were surrounded entirely 
by an impenetrable division, such as a wall 
reaching from the centre of the earth to the sky. 
If, however, from carelessness or from malice 
prepense, he so places his windows that for due 
efficiency they must receive light over his neigh- 
bour’s land, he is of necessity bonnd to take the 
consequences. The neighbour has no power to 
compel him to close them, neither has heany title 
to invade his rights by entering upon his Jand to 
himself close them. His only remedy, therefore, 
is so to use his own Jand that he may not be 
deemed to have consented to the user of his 
own ground which his neighbour intended. In 
the majority of cases, the most convenient form 
of user for this purpose is the erection of some 
sort of hoard which shall be coincident with the 
boundary of his own land, and be of sufficient 
height to effectually prevent his neighbour from 
obtaining light other than from his own pro- 
perty. Of this I shall have more to say here- 
after. 

Occasionally a consent for the user of light 


over a neighbour’s property is asked for and 
“‘ for it was the owner’s folly to build his house} granted. This is more especially the case when 
there is no immediate prospect of the adjacent 
land coming soon into occupation. 
however, always an element of danger in grant- 
verse possession by ejectment to twenty years, | ing any such consent, even upon payment of an 
and this was held to cover the case of lights or | annual rent, as there may be difficulty in with- 
other easements to the house as well as the | drawing the grant in the event of your requiring 
to use the land, so long as the tenant pays the 
stipulated rent, which, if it answers his purpose, 
he will be sure to do. 


There is, 








Pa.. scoount of what they saw there is given;in 


fer the right; it was only,asI have said, ad- 


If not enjoyed by grant it is evident then in 
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the abstract that the light is filched from the 
neighbour, just as much as a pickpocket filches 
whatever he may acquire in that way. You 
may say that by the exercise of ordinary vigi- 
lance, and the exercise of his own rights, the 
servient owner (or one over whose ground the 
easement is sought to be acquired by the domi- 
nent owner), may prevent the acquisition of any 
such privilege. True, so may any person 
prevent his pocket being picked, but, supposing 
the action to be accomplished, the law makes 
this extraordinary distinction,—if the pick- 
pocket is caught in the act, he is punished for 
the attempt. The dominant owner caught in 
the act goes free, and, if the servient owner does 
not incur considerable expense to prevent him, 
ultimately is allowed to keep that which he 
filched in the first instance. The pickpocket, 
on the contrary, if he succeeds in acquiring 
complete possession of the article he filches, 
and is caught, commits a greater crime than 
the mere attempt, and is far more severely 
punished accordingly, while the dominant owner, 
if he succeeds in acquiring complete possession, 
is allowed to retain it as a reward for his acute- 


ness. 

I would, therefore, urge that the whole system 
of the question of “ancient lights,” in addition 
to its other inconveniences, of which more 
eran holds ont a direct premium for dis- 

onesty. It is like enacting that, if you go to 
sleep, and a thief puts his hand into your pocket, 
if you do not wake for twenty minutes after, he 
is legally entitled to keep all he has succeeded 
in al ing. 

To return to the extract from the Prescrip- 
tion Act I just read, and the former part of 
which, for clearness sake, I will repeat :— 


*¢ When the access and use of light to and for any building 
shall have been actually enjoyed therewith for the full 
period of twenty years without interruption, the right 
thereto shall be deemed absolute and indefeasible, any 
local usage or custom to the contrary notwithstanding, 
unless it shall appear that the same was enjoyed by some 
consent or agreement expressly made for that purpose by 
writing.” 

This would appear to be clear enough to meet 
all possible cases requiring only the proof of 
the twenty years to ensure the right to the light. 
Judge-made law, however, has made consider- 
able variation in this, and I will here recount 
the effect of a few of the leading decisions. 
The first I shall mention goes to the root of the 
whole matter by inserting a qualification in the 
Act which, to a non-legal mind, seems unwar- 
rantable, and is the cause of the greater number 
of the cases that arise, although, no doubt, it 
greatly mitigates the hardship every case in- 
volves. The qualification is, that to sustain the 
right, the premises must be proved to suffer 
“substantial damage” (Martin v. Headon, 4th 
May, 1866, re Oonduit-place, Paddington, V. C. 
Kindersley ; Curriers’ Company v. Corbett, L. J. 
Turner; Clarke v. Clarke, Nov., 1865). 

In Yates v. Jack, however (1866), the original 
law would seem to have been maintained ; 
while in ieee Dake of Newoastle, as to 

remises in ur-street, it was, on appeal, 
Necided that the owner of the dominant nex 
ment must be content to receive money com- 
pensation for injury not of very great extent. 

And in Rand v. Cook, Chief Baron Pollock 
said,—“ It is not the law that a man who has 
enjoyed a certain amount of light should go on 
enjoying that amount for ever. Society is so 
constituted that there must be give and take 
always going on. Some people, no doubt, 
wished to make it all take and no give,” which 
latter remark surely will bear an interpretation 
— to that he evidently intended. He 
w e8 without asking at first, and objects 
when his neighbour wants his own, surely affords 
@ case of all take and no give. The opening 
remarks of the judge seem diametrically op- 
posed to the wording of the Prescription Act 
under which the action was brought, and which 
says, cr mrss that “ a the light has been 
enjoyed twenty years ight shall be deemed 
absolute and indefensible: 

Another extension of the same principle is, 
that, when a building is partially erected before 
an action is brought, the Court will not order it 
to be down unless in a very extreme case, 
but will order an inquiry to assess a sum for 
be payable by the owner of the 

that of the dominant tenement (Isen- 
berg v. East India House Estate Company, Dec. 
19, 1863). Itis , too, in Lawrence v. Austin, 


1865, by the Master of the Rolls, that if a 


Court of Chancery will not interfere, but will 
leave the plaintiff to his remedy in an action for 
damages. 

Having now rapidly ran through the matter 
in its pseudo-legal aspect, I will turn more par- 
ticularly to the manner in which it affects 
members of our profession. This is principally 
in connexion with identity or otherwise of exist- 
ing lights or buildings with some that have 
gone before, and in connexion with the suffi- 
ciency of any given light for the present or past 
purpose for which it is used; and, finally, with 
the effect that any proposed erection will have 
in the matter of light with certain other exist- 
ing premises. With regard to this, I would say 
thut, previously to a small treatise published 
by our friend Professor Kerr, there seems to 
have been no sort of system with the least 
pretension to accuracy. And any evidence 
given upon the subject was merely the dogmatic 
expression of an opinion,—an opinion which the 
application of such a system as he then intro- 
duced, would in many cases have proved to be 
in a great degree erroneous. 

I am glad to see Professor Kerr is present, 
because from his position and experience in 
these matters he is in a position to afford us 
very valuable information. He will, however, I 
trust, pardon me for very shortly describing his 
system, leaving him to amplify it in points he 
considers necessary. Professor Kerr starts by 
the proposition that light is received equally 
from every point in the whole hemisphere of 
the heavens. A skylight in an unrestricted 
position receives light from the whole hemi- 
sphere, the vertical section of which is a hemi- 
sphere in all directions through the centre of 
the plan, which is a circle. A window in a 
vertical surface will receive light from half a 
hemisphere, which will be a semicircle in plan 
and a quadrant in elevation. You may perhaps 
say, Why a quadrant in elevation? For this 
reason, that no matter how high the base of our 
window may be, that for all purposes represents 
the horizon; and any light received from below 
that line is not direct light, but more or less of 
the nature of reflected light, of which more here- 
after. A word only is necessary as showing the 
influence which the thickness of the wall and 
nature of the opening exerts upon the quantity 
of light admitted to the apartment. In this 
connexion the advantage of splayed jambs is 
shown as admitting direct light nearer to the 
darker corners of the room. 

Mr. Kerr divides the half hemisphere into 
what may be termed spherical squares by 
meridian and parallels, similar to the ordinary 
degrees of latitude and longitude on geographical 
globes. To each of these squares he assigns a 
numerical value dependent on its position. If 
for any particular purpose the light is more 
valuable from any particular quarter (say, 
from north or north-east for a studio), the slight 
correction can be made. 

The Professor’s next step is to ascertain the 
proportion of this total number of measures 
which is on an average required for the sufficient 
lighting of a room as a standard. I cannot now 
go through the steps by which he arrives at the 
result,—they are based upon observations on 
ordinary London rooms,—bat will simply give 
the figures, viz,—that with 1 ft. of window 
> to 50 ft. of floor, at 68 measures (all above 
45°). 

This 45°, I should mention, is a rongh approxi- 
mation at the obscuration that in a town one 
should consider himself bound to suffer. It has 
no other value. Its status is perhaps justified 
by the Metropolitan Local Management Act, 
1862, which states that no building except 
church or chapel should be erected of a height 
greater than the width of the street without 
the sanction of the Board of Works. There was 
also in 1866 a by-law stating that streets should 
be 40 ft. wide, and the houses not to exceed 
40 ft. high to eaves; if higher, street must be 
of width equal to height. At the back of houses 
the Building Act is satisfied by 100 ft. super. 
anyhow and anywhere. The model by-laws of 
the Local Government Board go a little further. 

For simplicity’s sake, let us assume the model 

exhibited] to be applied to the centre of the 
ttom of the window to be dealt with: thus it 
is obvious the trace of existing buildings can 
readily be projected on tke surface, the portion 
above showing the amount of sky-surface from 


proposed buildings is now projected in the half 
hemisphere, the difference between the two 
lines gives the amount of sky-surface which is 





building is completed before a bill is filed, the 


obscured thereby. Assigning values to their 





which direct light is received; if the trace of 
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| respective segments according to the tabular 
values Professor Kerr has mathemati 
obtained, we are enabled at once to compute the 
results, and shape our opinion accordingly. 
You will notice nothing has been taken into 
account here for the effect of reflected li 
though you will readily see that in most cases 
it plays a very important part in the lighting of 
our rooms,—more especially is this the case 
when @ near obstruction excludes all, or nearly 
all, the direct rays from sky surface. 

I may perhaps here be permitted to make 
digression, just to mention that in such cases 
where an ordinary reflector cannot be placed, by 
reason of the intervening space being in another 
occupation, or having skylights beneath, con. 
siderable benefit may be derived by removing 
the window (if set some inches within the wall, 
where not a ray of light can fall upon it) and 
substituting another placed flush with the ont. 
side, the glass being roughly ground on the 
outside. The light from the whole of the visible 
sky, and from the remotest parts of the oppo. 
site wall will be introduced into the apart 
ment, reflected from the innumerable faces or 
facets which the rough grinding of the glass 
has produced. In aid of this method of dis. 
tributing light, the opposite side should be kept 
whitewashed, and for the same reason the 
ceilings and walls of the apartment should 
be as white as possible. Even a blind of 
fine white muslin placed on the outside of s 
window flush with the wall effects the same 
result.” 

To return to reflected light as affecting an 
apartment, the great reason that it is so little 
taken account of in cases of ancient lights is 
that so much depends upon the colour and 
maintenance of the reflecting surface, and if 
this is in occupation by the servient owner, 
there is no continuous obligation upon him to 
keep it as it is; and if in occupation by the 
dominant owner, it is an additional burden upon 
his damage to further restrict his use of his 
own that his neighbour may benefit. 

Another effect of reflection which I should 
mention is that occasioned by the glazing of the 
windows. It has been found by experiment that 
when light is incident at an angle of 85°, 
measured from the perpendicular to the glass, 
543 rays out of every 1,000 are reflected. When 
the angle of incidence is 75°, 299 out of every 
1,000 are reflected. The better the glass, that 
is to say the more polished the surface, the better 
the reflection. 

Having now spoken of the knowledge to be 
acquired, it only remains for me to say how it is 
to be employed. . 

In dealing with existing buildings where right 
of light can by any possibility come into ques 
tion, the most politic course is to make complete 
and accurately-measured and figured drawings 
of the whole premises, this irrespective of 
whether you are engaged on behalf of either the 
servient or thedominant tenement. The next step 
is to get these examined and attested as correct 
by some other professional man (in London aay 
the district surveyor), who has no interest in 
the matter. You are then enabled to rely upoo 
these as showing position of matters before any- 
thing was disturbed. Above all, fully explain 
to the client the difficulties and possibilities of 
the situation; face them at first, and yon will 
avoid the mortification of an incomplete building 
standing mutilated and truncated as 4 melan- 
choly exhibition of the power of “ancient 
lights.” : . 

When buildings having ancient lights, oF 
obscuring windows, are pulled down, unless the 
re-erection is to be immediate, it is often policy 
to form a skeleton scaffold showing roughly 
position and size of the old. An instance | 
this occurs in Farringdon-street, on the left h oo 
side, about half-way from Holborn Vind 
towards Ludgate-hill. Abandonment a 
will not lose the right, but it must clearly 
shown that the non-use was not by reason of any 
action on the part of the servient owner 8 
v. Jones). ‘ 

en ll will not listen to mathematical = 
culations, scarcely will they look at diagra 
“Give us,” they say, “something & follow 
and, if necessary, a jury, can readily I td 
and understand; that is all we want. ar 
what you know, and if you can readily £00 
how you get the knowledge, so much the 


i a8 

Make as many drawings and tions 
i d informa- 
you please for your own guidance an Ge ® 


tion, but do not bring them into court. 
results.” 
The effect of an obstruction to old lights nas 
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btained by raisi ta 
; ears been obtained by raising a tar- 
sais ot the shape of proposed works to the 
they will occupy, and then dropping it 
without the knowledge of the observer, who, 
with his back to the window, notes the result 
in the room supposed to be affected. . 

I have now laid the subject before you in 
prief and general terms, and you can judge for 
yourselves in some small measure the pitfalls 
with which it abounds. Bat why should it ?.I 
can scarcely conceive how, in its present phase, 
itcan do anything else, based as it now is upon 
wilfal wrong, in the first instance, and giving 
that wrong the benefit of legal support. ; 

Where would be the difficulty or the wrong in 
making it necessary that each man in building 
should depend for light on his own land alone, 
unless he could obtain a grant from his neigh- 
pour? There would be a little trouble attend- 
ing the change in the first instance, perhaps @ 
little injustice,—there always is when any re- 
form is introduced; the rights of the few give way 
to the benefit of the many. The first step would 
be the repeal of the clauses in the Prescrip- 
tion Act, which I quoted. The next would 
be an enactment for the protection of those 
who, at the time of the new enactment, had been 
in possession of their lights for the present 
statutory period of twenty years. And to secure 
equal justice, this should also extend to those 
who had been in possession for over nineteen 
years, inasmuch as it is impossible for the 
servient owner now to interrupt it for a whole 
year (as is required by clause 4) before the 
statutory period of twenty years shall have ex- 
pired. By defeating the acquirement of the right 
ia all cases which have not existed for these 
nineteen years, no wrong will be done, as no 
right has been acquired, and it is quite compe- 
tent for the serviens owner at the present time 
to prevent it. Some little time should be given 
after the passing of the Act before it should 
come into operation, as was done in the case of 
the Property Limitation Act, 1874, so that 
parties may have time to appreciate their posi- 
tion. To diminish future litigation, the Act 
might contain provisions for the granting of an 
indefeasible title by deed in all cases that were 
proved to the satisfaction of some presiding 
authority to have been in existence for the 
twenty years before the passing of the Act. 

Of course, this is only a orude idea, and I 
bring it forward for the express purpose of 
eliciting discussion upon it, more especially as a 
committee ef the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is now considering the whole ques- 
tion. From what one could gather at the 
discussion of Mr. Roger Smith’s paper, few are 
prepared at the present time to go to the extent 
I propose. I am aware of many objections, and 
will endeavour to meet such of the more per- 
tinent as may be raised during the discussion, 
but I think the balance of good will be found to 
be in favour of the change. 

arguments Mr. Smith used would 
support my case equally well as his. There is, 
however, this difference ia our propositions. He 
says, in effect:— Let every man build as he 
Pleases, notwithstanding he interferes with 
ancient lights, nrovided, he gives due notice and 
pays compensation.” 

I say, “ Settle now, once for all, the position 

the parties, and then let each do as he likes 
on his own.” In no way do I propose to interfere 
with any man’s existing rights. 

I cannot say I agree with all the arguments Mr. 
Smith uses to support his case. As he isnot here, 
Perhaps it is unfair to trouble you with them. 
He first recites that restrictions of lighting are 
injarious to architecture. This I cannot agree 
with, for architecture should be suited to the 
Place, not the place subordinate to the architec- 
ture. Many of our most picturesque and 
ee edifices owe a great proportion of 

it beauty to the manner in which the archi- 
tio Overcome the difficulties of the situa- 

nm. Sach an argument reminds mo of the 
7 of the man who wanted a new pair of 
main ype, entered the shop, tried pair after 
without finding any to suit. At last the 
brew shopkeeper ventured to suggest that he 
bo woald he mre rently Easels Tae so 
Withering : “Fy, it a ; reply was 
boots to &t ang it all, sir, I want a pair of 

: my feet; and do you think I am 
Boots» Plane down my fest to fit your plaguy 

The ca: nase it all, sir! No!” 
ciginally in ne premises are built upon land 


particular and absolute grant in the transfer.|proficiency would be awarded to all working 
At the present time, such a case almoat invari- | plumbers who showed their competency. 
ably leads to litigation (Wheeldon v. Burrows),| Mr. Stevens Hellyer, after some en: oe re- 
and often ends in a man not being able to keep| marks, observed that his lectures would be 
absolutely what he paid for. addressed to practical plumbers. When asked 
In cases where, say, a large number of houses | by the chairman of the National Health Society, 
were built upon land, and originally the pro-| Mr. Ernest Hart, to undertake the course, the 
perty of one owner, it is, of course, easy to} doubt crossed his mind whether they would be 
presume that he intended each should have the | able to get anaudience of plumbers, for plumbers, 
lights over the neighbour as he planned them. | as a class, were very independent, and very difii- 
In the case of transfer, then, it was as easy to | cult to move. Perhaps, having so much to do with 
transfer the lights he gave as it was to transfer | lead, they became heavy. If it was difficult to got 
the property, and the deed conveying the grant | a joke into a Scotchman’s head, it waseven more 
was as little likely to be lost as that conveying | difficult to get a theory into the heads of some 
the property ; in fact, both could be in one. plumbers. For many years he had made a 
The present law causes particular hardships in | special study of plumbing work, and had en- 
the case of the numerous freehold land societies. | deavoured, as the joint employer of the largest 
Several of these laid out and sold their estates | number of working plumbers employed by any 
some twenty or thirty years ago. Some of the one firm in Hngland, to make theory square 
purchasers built on their plots almost as they | with practice, and in these lectures he should 
pleased, but certainly not in the way intended | endeavour to show how that could be done. 
by the society in the first instance. Other pur- | Although he addressed his remarks chiefly to the 
chasers have made no use of their plots to this | workisg plumber,—the hand-worker, as he called 
day, and now they find in some cases that they | him,—he should not be unmindfual of the small 
can make little or no profitable use of them by | master plamber who was both master and man. 
reason of lights which have been acquired by | Judging from the so-called principles on which 
those astute individuals who built in the be- {some plumbers of the present day worked, they 
ginning. It is useless telling such people that | seemed to be guided by positions taken up 
they could have prevented the acquisition by a|by their grandfathers a century ago. For 
hoarding ; they thought a man’s own was his | instance, in spite of all that had been said 
own, and not his neighbour’s. and written on the need for, and the method of 
Of the discussion which followed the reading | executing, proper sanitary plumbing, such things 
of the paper, and in which Professor Kerr, | as waste-pipes taken direct from sinks, baths, 
Mr. William White, Mr. T. H. Watson, and/|and lavatories into soil-pipes without discon- 
Mr. J. Douglass Mathews took part, we defer a| nexion; pan-closets with D-traps under them ; 
report until next week. and overflow- pipes from cisterns led direct into 
soil-pipes or D-traps, were some of the many 
serious and dangerous ow continually being 
perpetrated by plumbers in the plumbing-work 
—— eeierrrny of new houses,—even in many of those, he was 
Tux first of a course of six practical lectures, | sorry to say, erected from the plaus and under 
specially addressed to working plumbers, and | the supervision of architects. Sanitarians were 
illastrated by examples, diagrams, and working | 20 doubt very hard upon plumbers, and very 
models and demonstrations, on “ The Science and waniy-es if the latter continued to — 
Art of Sanitary Plumbing,” was delivered on ot ondibed methods ~y delay thes wows ~ 
: ; , 4 of light and leading” were advancing along the 
Tuesday evening last in the Hall of the Society new sanitary way, and yet the old-fashioned 
of Arts, John-street, Adelphi (under the auspices | plamber would not advance to meet them, bat 
of the National Health Society), by Mr. 8, oe pent YN Be Me mT 
Stevens Hellyer, author of “The Pi unve Soll-pipes. 16 mig ‘ 
Souitary Housos:”. ‘Tho hall was greatly over: | iat the light of the saniterians was only art 
y g ° greatly Over! social or second-hand light, and that it flickered 
crowded, aud the audience overflowed into the} great deal. He (the lecturer) admitted that 
ante-rooms and even on to the staircase, so that | in many cases it was only borrowed light, and 
many who attended were unable to hear the | that there was not much heat in it; bat, inas- 
lecture. mach as the ory was always for “ more light,” 
















Mr. Ernest Turner, who presided, said that it 
was with very much pleasure that he occupied 
the chair that evening, and saw so many 
plumbers present. The large attendance was an 
evidence of the desire which plumbers had to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of their trade and 
to do their work well. Some time since it struck 
him that,—having regard to the advance that 
was being made in sanitary science, and to the 
discoveries made by medical men that many 
serious forms of illness were due to the admis- 
sion of sewer-air and noxious gases into dwel- 
ling-houses through drains, waste-pipes, and 
other appliances improperly planned and con- 
structed,—it would be of great service to the 








light should always be welcomed, even though 
it was bat that of a rushlight. Men should 
never extinguish a light, but try to distinguiah 
themselyes in it. Some men were like cistern- 
heads,—they held nothing; others were like 
solder-pots,—soon filled, and when they were 
filled no more could be put into them; but, for- 
tunately for the world’s progress, other men 
were like store cisterns, ever ready to supply 
the thirsty traveller with a cup of water fresh 
from a never-failing spring. It was not so mach 
what a man did that made his life grand, as how 
he did it. A man might be only a poor working 
plumber, but if he did his work well and to the 
best of his powers in every way, he had lived to 


public and to the plumbing trade if the mem- | #0me advantage, even though he might descend 
bers of the lait were to be afforded free | to the grave, 

opportunities of becoming acquainted with the “ , » 

leading principles which should guide them in Vera Reet Ohne 
planning and executing their work, and that those | The British workman was not in general favour 
who availed themselves of such opportunities| with the British public, and the plumber was 
and proved their skill in their trade should | by no means an exception, for everybody had a 
receive some acknowledgment which should | fling at him. But there were plumbers and 
always be of service to them. Upon communi- | plumbers, and as it would be unfair to jadge of 
cating his ideas to the National Health Society, | the medical profession by quacks, so it would 
the committee not only approved of his scheme, | be equally unfair to jadge of plumbers by 
but set to work to consider how best it could be | tinkers. The men who wrote on their signboards 
carried out, and they had been fortunate in | “Plamber, Painter, Glazier, Decorator, Gasfitter, 
securing the services, as lecturer, of Mr. Stevens | Bell-hanger, Coppersmith, and Tinplate-worker”’ 
Hellyer, a gentleman who was not only theo- | were not likely to be skilled plumbers, but were 
retically, bat practically, acquainted with all | very likely to be Jacks of all tradesand masters 
branches of the plumbing trade. At the con-|of none. Such sign-boards were sometimes seen 
clusion of the course of lectures, an examination the additional words of “ Builder,’’ 
would be held. It was proposed that the ex-|‘‘ Hot-water JHngineer,” and “ Undertaker.” 
amination should be conducted by a committee | Some of the proprietors of such boards went 
of practical plumbers, and Mr. George Shaw, | even further, and called themselves “Sanitary 
the late Master of the Plumbers’ Company, had | Engineers,” and, as a proof of their right to the 
kindly consented to act as chairman of the com- | title, called in an engraver to depict upon their 
mittee. The following prizes would be offered | business cards such antiquated and unsatis- 
to those who most distinguished themselves in | factory appliances as pan-closets and D-traps. 
the examination, viz.:—The Duke of West-| Such cards as the following (which was a copy 
minster’s prize of 5l.; the National Health|of one in the lecturer's possession, except, of 
Society’s prize of 51.3; the Society of Arts’ | course, that the name and address were omitted), 










afterwards © possession of one owner and 
tion, can, I 


divided, with lights in every direc-| medal; a silver medal given by himself; and | were too often seen, as was this one, embellished 
Conceive, readily be met by a several bronze medals; while certificates 


of ' with appliances which were now strongly con- 
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demned by all who had given the subject of the 
theory and practice of sanitary plumbing any- 
thing like adequate attention,— 


*X, XY. Z. 

Bourtpze, Puumper, Parner, 
Guazigr, CARPENTER, 
Ranaz anv Stove Maxgr, 
Hor-Wartr ENGINEER, 
and 
Sanitany EnGineger. 





Water-closets Fixed ox THE Newest PRINCIPLES. 


Waiting, Gratnine, anp MagBLina. 
Fountains Erected.’’ 


it was absurd to suppose that any one man could 
be a thorough master of all the trades enume- 
rated on that card. He knew that in some 
localities it was neces that a man should be 
a “ three-branch hand ” (7. e. a plumber, painter, 
and glazier), in order to get a living; but he 
(the lecturer) held that no man should be allowed 
to call himself a plumber usless thoroughly 
competent; and he insisted that no plumber 
should be allowed to carry out sanitary plumb- 
ing without a certificate of competency. Nor 
should any man be allowed to put upon his card 
or signboard “Sanitary Engineer” without 
having first shown his right to the title. There 
was no trade a proper knowledge and practice 
of which were so important to the health of the 
community as that of the plumber. Mr. 
Hellyer went on to advocate the establishment 
of a technical school for plambers, open to both 
apprentices and journeymen, where they might 
learn a theoretical knowledge of plumbing, and 
of sanitary plambing in particular, and where 
they might perfect themselves in the practical 
knowledge of their craft. Such an institution 
should be endowed with funds from which to 
offer prizes. If such a technical school were to 
be formed, he would do what he could to help it. 
He believed that the City guild known as the 
Plumbers’ Company was at last going to stir 
itself up to make some effort to improve the 
technical education of the men following the 
craft with which it was identified in name. 
Referring to the trade societies or unions of the 
plumbers, Mr. Hellyer complained that they did 
little or nothing to advance the spread of techni- 
cal knowledge of the craft among their members, 
and stated it as his experience that the best work- 
men in the trade were the non-society men. [This 
statement provoked a considerable amount of 
hissiag from a portion of the audience, but the 
hisses were more than half drowned by the 
applause of the rest of the meeting.) After 
urging upon working plumbers to rely upon them- 
selves more than upon any aid that could be 
given them by city guilds or technical schools, 
the lecturer proceeded to notice some of the 
causes which had retarded and were retarding 
the progress of improvement in the plamber’s 
art. Among these he instanced,—first, the fact 
that plambers’ work was for the most part out 
of sight, and that even when done well it was 
seldom appreciated like the work of tradesmen 
which was exposed to view. Another great 
reason why plumbing work was too often not 
what it should be was that plumbers had so 
often to work to the specifications of architects 
who knew little or nothing of plumbing, and the 
body of whose specifications was made to do 
duty for a long time and for all sorts of houses. 
Another cause for the slow progress made was 
that many of the small jobbing builders were 
by trade carpenters or masons, and paid little 
attention to their plumbiog work, which was 
often done by men who had no right to the name 
of plumber. A fourth reason for defective 
plumbing work was that many young men ap. 
prenticed to the trade had no opportunity of 
learning it in many “three-branch” shops, 
where painting and glazing were the staple 
trades. In conclusion, the lecturer referred to 
the interest which had of late years been mani- 
fested on the subject, and after mentioning the 
discussions on sanitary matters which had 
lately taken place at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, observed that if architects as 
@ body would take up this subject and insist 
upon really sanitary plambing work in all their 
buildings, a marked advance would soon be 
made in the progress of the plumber’s art and 
in the health of the community at large. 

The avidity with which the offer in our 
columns of tickets to admit to this course was 
taken up may be judged of from the fact that the 
whole of the tickets sept to us, more than 
150, have been applied for and distributed. 





the writers and showed that they had not baen 
readers of the Builder for nothing. 

We may add, that as a large number of 
persons were unable to obtain admission to this 
lecture, and as it is anticipated that succeeding 
lectures will be equally crowded, the National 
Health Society is endeavouring to arrange for a 
repetition of the lectures. 

The next lecture will be given on Wednesday, 
Jane 1, when Mr. Hellyer will treat of “ Joints 
and Pipe-bending.” 








THE NEW CATHEDRAL AT TRURO. 


A MEETING was held at Truro on the 10th 
instant, at which the Bishop presided. Mr. 
Pearson, R.A., was present, and read his report 
as to the respective merits of the most desirable 
stones to be used in the erection of the new 
building. The result of the information he had 
obtained had, he regretted to say, satisfied him 
that there were no stones in Cornwall or near it 
that could, with the means at his command, be 
used either externally or for decorative purposes. 
The first reason for this was on account of their 
bardness, and secondly, because, except in the 
case of granite, no large blocks could be obtained, 
and even those blocks that could be procured 
could not be depended upon, in consequence of 
the rents which ran in every direction through 
them, and which, after many days of labour, 
might cause the stone to separate and become 
useless in the hands of the mason. The stones 
also came out of the quarries in very irregular 
shapes, and much labour would be lost in re- 
ducing the ungainly masses. The elvans gene- 
rally spoken of were wild-duck, Pentewan, and 
Newham. Wild-dack was a good-looking stone ; 
but there was no likelihood of getting it io large 
blocks or sufficient quantities, and the same 
objections applied in an even greater degree to 
Pentewan stone. Newham was a particularly 
nice stone, but the quarries appeared to be 
nearly worked out. Seveock stone had also been 
suggested; but this was difficult to obtain in 
large quantities, and was hard and unyielding, 
and covered with black spots. Mabe granite 
was well adapted for engineering work or in 
works where plain square blocks were required ; 
but even in such plain works the cost was from 
two to threetimes that of the Doulting stone. The 
St. Stephen’s granite was a soft stone, and liable 
to decay, and therefore unsuitable for the cathe- 
dral. Mr. Pearson having stated at length these 
objections to local stones, went on to describe 
the various other stones used for such works, 
dwelling particularly on the Bath stone. There 
were various sorts of Bath stone, and great care 
should be exercised in selecting the best that 
could be obtained. Providing this were done, 
the stone was well adapted for resisting the dis- 
integrating agencies of the weather, was not 
costly, and was easily worked. Having carefully 
gone into the cost of the various stones he made 
the following estimates:—Bath stone, inside 
and outside, 34,856/.; Bath stone outside and 
Doulting stone inside, 35,350/.; Doulting stone 
inside and outside, 36,3501.; Hamhill outside 
and Bath stone inside, 37,5371/.; Hamhill 
outside and inside, 39,5871.; Wild-duck, out- 
side (assuming it could be got), and Bath 
stone inside, 41,306/.; Wild-duck outside and 
inside, 49,6051.; Pentewan stone about the same 
cost as Wild-duck, if it could be procured; New- 
ham outside and Bath inside, 41,4561. ; Newham 
outside and inside, 49,9487.; St. Stephen’s 
granite outside and Bath stone inside, 42,6561. ; 
St. Stephen’s granite outside and inside, 
52,7321.; if St. Mabe granite were used, and 
assuming it to be only as hard again as St. 
Stephen’s, 20,0001. would have to be added to 
the cost of St. Stephen’s stone. 

It was decided to let the final selection of the 
stone to be used stand over for a fortnight. A 
strong feeling existed in some present that the 
retention of the ancient south-east facade of 
the old church and its incorporation into the 
new cathedral was not essentially necessary, 
nor, indeed, in any way desirable. Mr. Pearson, 
however, pleaded hard for its preservation. The 
general works to the foundations, &c., are 
actively progressing, under the care of Mr. 
James Bubb, the managing clerk of works, and 
Mr. Dan. Delafield, his foreman. 

A Traro woman and her child fell into the 
river a few days ago. Mr. Babb and a mason 
in his employ on the cathedral, named Budge, 
were instrumental in saving their lives. They 





Some of the letters received did great credit to 


have been publicly thanked for their gallant 
conduct. 


—= 
RHINE BRIDGE, AT MAYENCE, 


Tue Government of Hesse having determ} 
that a permanent bridge should be built oy, 
the Rhine, to connect Mayence with Casta 
designs were invited to besentin for the execatio, 
of this project. The first premium was 8.0) 
marks, and an additional sum of 8,000 marks to 
be divided between the next two best dog 
The estimate of the cost of the bridge j, 
3,600,000 marks, or 180,0001. The number of 
designs sent in was thirty-eight, and, for th 
past fortnight, these have been on view jp 
Mayence. The first premium is taken by th; 
design sent in by Messrs. Lauter, Bifingor, 
Thiersch. It has been decided to commerce the 
construction of the bridge this summer, and ths 
execution of it has been entrusted to the gentle, 
men just named. The judges remark that the 
plans and drawings of the firm in question arg 
executed in such a manner that the work of 
building the bridge can be commenced at once, 
and carried out by their sole help without any 
additional detailed designs. 








ARCHITECTS AND THE SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION. 


A CERTIFICATE and a large bronze medal haye 
been presented by the Sydney International 
Exhibition for “ Architectural Designs,—highly 
commended” to Mr. Chas. Forster Hayward, 
F.S.A., architect. 

The Commissioners have given a first award 
for “ firat degree of merit,” with two diplomas 
and medal, to Mr. John P. Seddon, architect, for 
his four architectural drawings sent to the Sydney 
Exhibition. One of the diplomas was specially 
for his drawing of the “Interior of the Chapel 
of St. Peter’s Orphanage, Isle of Thanet,” built 
for the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Tait, 

The Commissioners have given a “ third 
award” “based upon inherent and comparative 
merit,” with their diploma and medal, to Mr. 
Thomas Goodman, architect, for his picture of 
the ancient porch of the parish church of 
South Benfleet. 

Mr. I’Anson and others have also received 
medals, but no complete list has reached us. 








THE BRICK AND TILE WORKS AT 
PLUCKLEY. 


Tue Tylers and Bricklayers’ Company (incor- 
porated by Queen Elizabeth in 1568) have visited 
the works of the Kent Brick and Tile Company, 
at Plackley, near Ashford, Kent, at the invita- 
tion of Mr. Edwin Hughes,—himeelf « livery- 
man of the Tylersa and Bricklayers’ Company,— 
chairman of the Kent Brick and Tile Company. 
The works cover an area of twenty-three acres, 
with the option of the company having fifty 
acres more. The clay is of a rich character for 
the purposes for which it is required, and is 
found to be as equal in quality at a boring of 
60 ft. as that near the sarface. The machinery 
is driven bya steam-engine of thirty-five nominal 
horse-power, having a 3-ft. stroke, and a fly- 
wheel 14 ft. in diameter. The first point in 


spected was that part of the field from which 


the clay is now being dug. It measures about 
one acre and a half, and is already nearly 40ft. 
deep, although the company had not been 
working more than about four years. In the 
machine-house were two machines, one of 
Murray’s, for making bricks of a plastic che 
racter, and three others, Bradley & Cravens 
which make bricks on what is known 4 
the semi-dry process. The plastic clay 18 
found more on the surface, while that for 
the semi-dry brick is obtained from 4 emt 
layer. In making the plastic brick the clay 
is passed through & crushing-machine _ 
a mixing-pan into a pug-mill, and there it 
pressed and sent out a continuous ey 4 
clay on to the delivering-table, where nA 1 
simple process the bricks are cut by wires, sh 
shape being mathematically aceurate and = “ 
out the slightest tear or raggedness. = : 
material for the semi-dry bricks was ager op 7 
hopper which feeds a grinding-mill = Ae 
revolving-pan and perforated bottom. a 
sufficiently ground the clay pssses throug: 
receiver, and then into a pressing-machine, & 
finally into a second mould-box, evita the 8 = 8 
of the brick is completed. The machine — 000 
plastic bricks is capable of turning erm 00 
per day, while the others produce about — 





week. The principal kiln in use is b 
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a 
ance with the invention of Mr. Hoffman, 
of Berlin. It is elliptical in shape, having out- 
side doors to each of the fourteen chambers, 
rough which the bricks are wheeled in and 
+, The fael, finely-sifted coal, is let in through 
00” eares in the crown of the arch, and is kept 
covered up with close-fitting iron caps. The 
pricks are 80 packed that the fuel passes freely 
among them. By means of dampers, the men 
are able to keep a certain number of bricks 
slways burning, @ new stack being begun in 
front while those cooled are removed from be- 
hind. The great feature of the works is the 
rodaction of blue bricks, the like of which is 
not to be found manufactured nearer to London 
than Warwickshire. _ : 

The Rev. Mr. Selwyn is about to build a new 
church for the accommodation of the colony, 
for which Sir Edward Dering has given the land, 
and the brick company will supply the materials 


at cost price. 








DURHAM CITY. 


New buildings are about to be erected at 
No.3, Sadler-street, from designs by Mr. H. T. 
Gradon,architect, for Mr. John Shields. The 
buildings are intended for a draper and silk 
mercer's premises, and consist of a shop on 
the groand-floor, 80 ft. long, by an average 
width of 20 ft.; underneath this shop is to be a 
large farnishing room, 48 ft. by 17 ft., with 
access by staircase from shop above; and over 
the shop, approached by another staircase from 
same, is to be a large showroom, 37 ft. by 20 ft., 
and two fitting-on rooms for the dressmaking 
and mantlemaking departments ; the two floors 
above are to be occupied by rooms connected 
with the same department, and warerooms, &c. 
The chief rooms are to be heated with a hot- 
water apparatus, for which provision is made in 
the cellars. The front to Sadler-street is 
designed in the Queen Anne style. Sadler- 
street, though one of the main streets in the 
city, is only 21 ft. wide; and the Corporation, 
in spite of their long-talked-of street improve- 
ment schemes, rather than avail themselves of 
such an opportunity of widening the thorough- 
fare, are not prepared to give any compensation 
for setting the new premises back, and con- 
sequently they will be built to the old street 
line. 

The contract has been let to Messrs. Geo. 
Gradon & Son for the sum of 2,285/. The 
taking down of the present premises is now in 
progress. 








VALUE OF FREEHOLD PROPERTY IN 
FLEET-STREET AND HATTON GARDEN. 


On Tuesday, Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, 
Farmer, & Co., offered for sale at the Auction 
Murt several freehold houses, shops, and business 
Premises in Fleet-street and Hatton-garden, 
principally let on old leases, with early rever- 
sions. No, 186, Fleet-street, adjoining St. Dun- 
stan’s Church, and near the new Law Courts 
let on lease expiring at Midsummer, 1882, ata 
rent of 1301. per annum, but estimated to be 
worth 3001. per annum; was sold for 5,8501. 
No. 84, Hatton-garden, occupying an area of 
2,230 superficial feet, and let on lease expiring 
in 1882, at the low rent of 651. per annum, but 
estimated to be of the rental value of 2001. per 
annum, was sold for 4,7001. Four houses in 
Crose-street, Hatton-garden, let on leases expir- 
Pe in 1890, at rents now amounting to 2231. 11s. 

» but of the estimated annual value of 2751., 
were sold for an aggregate eum of 5,780/., the 
total proceeds of the entire sale being 15,7301. 





FREEHOLD LAND, WALHAM.-GREEN, 


AxorneR breaking up of small estates into 


— ones took place under the hammer 
W 





- Richard Collier, at the King’s Head, 
ite “green, on Thursday in last week. The 
mri wae formed part of the whilom re- 
a _ = late Mr. Albert Smith, turns out of 
a “ne End High-road, and is about three 
ys walk from the Walham-green Station 
© Metropolitan District Railway. 
ft. road, which will be for the present at 
f & cul-de.sac, 454 ft. long, is in course of 
ane . through the property. The frontages 
depth from With but two exceptions, varying in 
P*h from 38 ft. to 64 ft., and taking an average, 
120." me Biven for a plot, 17 ft. by 49 ft., was 
rene total amount realised was 6,7701., equal 
ut 4,7001. to the acre, including the land 


occupied by roads, &c. The road and sewer are 
included in the purchase, and a free conveyance 
is given to all those buyers who are satisfied to 
accept the title without inquiry. The value 
of the houses to be buailt is stipulated to be not 
less than 3501. each. 








THE HANOVER GALLERY IN THE 
AUCTION MART. 


Tue leasehold corner premises 47, New Bond- 
street, and 60, Maddox-street, comprising two 
modern shops, four upper floors, and basement, 
including several sets of residential chambers, 
and also the Hanover Gallery, were offered for 
sale at the Auction Mart on Tuesday, by Messrs. 
Debenham, Tewson, & Co. The supposed gross 
rental value of the property was stated to be 
2,2201. per annum, the net profit rental being 
1,3941, 15s. per annum, after payment of the 
ground-rent of 545/., rates and taxes 200/., and 
housekeeper for chambers 801. The Hanover 
Gallery is 92 ft. long by 26 ft. wide. It was an- 
nounced that the gallery is held under a lease, 
which would expire in 1889, but that there is 
an agreement to surrender this lease, and to 
accept a new lease for forty and three quarter 
years from Christmas, 1879, at a ground-rent of 
3001. per annum. It was further stated that 
there was an offer to take a lease of this portion 
of the property for seven, fourteen, or twenty- 
one years, at a rental of 1,225 per annuml. The 
highest offer made for the property was 13,5001., 
on which the auctioneers announced that 
20,0001. was the reserve, and at that sum the 
property was withdrawn. 








ALLEGED MISREPRESENTATION AS TO 
DRAINAGE, 
KINNAIRD V. SMITH. 


Tux plaintiff in this case (which came before 
Mr. Justice Kay, sitting in the Chancery Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice), who was an 
artist, had agreed to take a lease of a house at 
Holloway, from the defendant, Thomas Smith. 


At the time of entering into the agreement he made 
inquiries of the defendant as to the drainage of the house, 
and the defendant assured him that the drains were in 
excellent order, and that the drainage of his house was a 
thing he prided himself upon, After the plaintiff had 
taken possession he found that very offensive smells arose 
from the basement, and he discovered that these smells 
were caused by a defect in the drains, While he res‘ded 
there his w.fe was taken ill, and when a medical man was 
called in he said the illness arose from blood poisoning, 
caused by sewer gas, and advised him to leave the house, 
The plaintiff himself had suffered illness from the same 
cause, The action was brought to rescind the contract 
and for damages caused by the plaintiff’s removal of his 
furniture and the expenses he had been put to, 

The case was several days before the Court, and many 
witnesses gave evidence as to the condition of the drains. 

His lordship was of opinion there was undoubted evi- 
dence that the defendant had assured the plaintiff that 
the drains of the house were in perfectly good condition. 
The only question upon that branch of the case was 
whether the defendant knew at the time he made the 
statement that the representation was not correct; but, 
in his lordship’s opinion, it was his duty to know. He 
was the builder of the house, and he had superintended 
the eregtion of the house and the construction of the 
drains, and he was answerable for the assurance he had 
given to the plaintiff that the drains were in good order 
before he let the house to the plaintiff. Then, as to the 
question what was really the state of the drains, a great 
number of witnesses had been examined on each side, and 
the evidence was in some parts very contradictory ; but 
the evidence on behalf of the plaintiff received strong corro- 
boration from the statement of the medical gentleman who 
was called in to attend Mrs, Kinnaird and also Mr. Kin- 
naird. That witness said that both of them were suffering 
from blood-poisoning, caused by an escape of sewer-gas, 
and he described what he saw in the basement of the 
house as being quite sufficient to account for the illness, 
and so bad did he consider it that he advised the plaintiff 
to quit the house immediately. This was the evidence of 
an uninterested eal and it was sufficient in his mind 
to confirm the plaintiff’s witnesses, and a decree must be 
made for a rescission of the contract and for damages to be 
paid to the plaintiff, the amount of which must be fixed by 
the chief clerk if the parties could not agree upon the 
amount, 








WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


S1z,—I should not have troubled you with this commu- 
nication, but I hoped there was in England some public 
artistic body who would have suggested placing a monu- 
mert to the late Earl of Beaconsfield in the scene of his 
labours, viz., the Houses of Parliament, and thus saving 
the present overcrowded Abbey from being further 
disfigured by having more glaring white marble effigies 
crowded within its walls. Not that I should think 
any one, either Conservative or Liberal, would wish to 
deprive the late Earl of Beaconsfield of a statue in West- 
minster Abbey, but that one in the Houses of Parliament 
would not only be more appropriate, but would prevent 
the further distiguring of our grand Abbey, the care of 
which, I am afraid, rests too much with ecclesiastics, 
Nothing will be done artistically by a nation which hands 





over its test architectural monuments (as in the case 
of St. *s Abbey) to a too confident amateur to play 
with, Musto, 


THE NEW NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 


Sir,—The letter which appeared in your issue 
of the 7th inst., under this head, scarcely seems 
worth an answer. My point was simply 
whether the style of architecture, and the 
material selected, are the best that might 
have been chosen for the purposes of a Natural 
History Maseum. It is a new idea that people 
visiting our national collections, or any other 
collections, go for an architectural treat. In 
the case of the National Gallery, for instance, 
the grandest architecture and most superb 
colouring would be out of place if they detracted 
from the pictures. A building worthy the nation 
and the age was of course required, and must, 
under almost any circumstances, have been 
secured at the outlay, and on such a site, but 
the building should have been designed, at least 
in its interior, to set off to the very best advan- 
tage, and thus to enhance the value and interest 
of, the nation’s collection of natural history. 

I presume that no person can consider that 
walls of mottled fawn and dun.colour, with 
motlded natural history objects in high relief, 
are the best surroundings for a collection of 
skeletons and bones of generally the same tones 
of colour as the walls. Nor is it to be expected 
that the fawn and dun-colour skins of the 
mammalia will stand out effectively when they 
are placed in position. The only nataral history 
series that can possibly show to advantage are 
the birds, especially those of dark greenish or 
bluish plumage. I should like to see the walls 
tinted to whatever colours are required to render 
the collections most distinct and impressive, 
but architectural sentiment will doubtless pre- 
vent this being carried out. Having ex- 
pressed my opinion, which is shared ia by 
several men of science, artists, and even archi- 
tects, with whom I have conversed, and been 
honoured by its publication in the Builder, I do 
not intend to be drawn into any further discas- 
sion, even by letters with inverted commas, Sirs, 
and a generally discourteous tone. _ 

A NarurRAList. 








ST. DOMINIC’S PRIORY CHURCH. 


S1z,—As @ contributor, and (pace Mr. “ Sacristan’’) 
an intending contributor to St. Dominic’s Priory Church, 
Haverstock Hill, I think I have some right to ask, Who is 
the anonymous libeller of our architect, Mr. Buckler, and 
his work? Whilst confined to the Sacristy, no one, o 
course, is any the wiser; but when his vapourings are 
admitted into the Builder, they become matters of possible 
importance, 

as this person, assisted by his experienced builder, 
really trespassed into our church, and there taken his 
surreptitious, and consequently hasty and unreliable, 
measurements; or have his wanderings been only under 
the influence, by which he recommends his readers to 
follow his steps, of moonshine? Is he, as one may judge 
from his mouthing of St. Joseph and St. Dominic, some 
half-fledged convert, trying to run alone before he has cast 
his swaddling clothes, trading, perhaps, on the inheritance 
of a sometime eminent name: or ishe one who, halting 
between two opinions, has never caught the Catholic spirit 
of Leo XIII., nor lost the malignant one of John Calvin ? 
Trot him out, Mr. Editor, if you A om ae. and let us know 
who he really is, before Mr. Buckler condescends, ‘‘as a 
gentleman,” to notice this nameless scribbler, and reply 
to some letter, confessedly anonymous again, said to have 
been addressed to him by the same writer. 


W. H. Lovett. 
68, Park-road, Haverstock Hill, 


P.S.—I am not concerned to take up the cudgels for 
our Father Prior; but he, as a man of education, knows 
when he writes of “alleged facts,’ rather than of “ facts 
alleged’ (which no one better than your correspondent 
knows to be no facts at all). Before giving lessons in 
English grammar, let Mr. “Sacristen” get instructed 
himself in lessons of so-cal'ed English truthfulness, fair 
play, and courage. . 


Srr,—Allow me to state that my survey was made offi- 
cially, under an ordinary requisition from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, resulting from an information given to 
the chief surveyor of the Vestry of St. Pancras, and by 
him duly communicated to me. 

The source of the iaformation I do not know. 

Ferpzsick WaLuan, 
District Surveyor for West St. Pancras. 








SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. Boyd, in @ communi- 
eation (page 554) invites discussion by referring to several 
points on which great difference of opinion exists. 

1, There is to be a fresh-air chamber in the “ sub- 
basement”? in which the air is to be “filtered” and 
“‘ washed.” 

I venture to submit that the nearer the ground the greater 
the impurity of the air; also that there is always an access 
of carbonic acid in the air of confined spaces such as streets ; 
therefore all supplies of fresh air should be drawn from 
high towers, or, at least, from the highest point of build- 
ings, in order to avoid the cloud of impurities hanging over 
London, Mr. Galton, F.R S., states that at a height of 
200 ft, the air is comparatively pure, and at 600 ft. quite 
s® Filtration and washing (if air can be washed?) will 
undoubtedly remove all particles held in mechanical sus- 


pension, But how can these processes get rid of the sul- 





phurous acid, ammenia, and other impurities? And how 
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is it proposed to introduce the necessary quantity of 
ozone 

“7, Facility for the personal ‘examination of ‘‘ every 
font of house-drain” usually buried beneath the basement 

oor.” 

If any house-drain is properly laid and constructed at 
the first, it is self-cleansing, and therefore it is unnecssary 
to expose to view every foot of the length; one manhole at 
each end, and also at double jenctioen, ought to be suf- 
ficient to keep any system of house sewerage clean and, 
satisfactory. 

eaponae it is advisable always to provide means of ex- 
tracting the vitiated air near the ceiling, yet it is, I 
believe, impossible to lay down rules to be applies alike in 
every case, The ventilation of any room ought to be just: 
as much a matter of study as the decoration and construc- 
tion of its walls, HaBgLann. 








hooks. 


‘Tug Churches of the Nene Valley, North- 
amptonshire,” by Edmund Sharpe, M.A., and 
J. Johnson and A. H. Kersey (Batsford), has 
been published, ard will receive from us in due 
course the attention it well deserves.—— 
‘** Academy Notes, 1881,” and “ Grosvenor Notes, 
1881,” both edited by Mr. Henry Blackburn, 
and published by Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly, 
are now before us, and jwill doubtless receive 
the same wide welcome as heretofore. The 
illustrations, although, as the editor says, not 
intended as works of art, show a considerable 
improvement even in that direction over the 
earlier issues.——“ The Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Paris Salon, 1881,” edited by F. G. 
Dumas, is also published in London (Hamilton, 
Adams, & Oo.), and is cheap at 4s. 





Miscellanen, 


Colour Blindness.— The fifth course of 
Cantor Lectures at the Society of Arts will be 
on “Colour Blindness and its Influence upon 
Various Industries,” by R. Brudenell Carter, 
F.R.C.8. The first lecture, delivered Monday, 
May 16, treated of the nature of colour vision 
generally ; solar light, its composition ; the pris- 
matic spectrum ; invisibility of certain elements 
of the spectrum to the colour-blind; appearance 
of the combinations of the remaining elements ; 
varieties and definitions of the resulting colour 
blindness. The second lecture, May 23, will 
speak of mistakes of the colour-blind in daily 
life; their methods of endeavouring to counter. 
act the consequences of their defect ; modes of 
testing for colour blindness; sources of error in 
testing ; the actual prevalence of the affection 
in this and other countries, and in different 
classes of the population. The third lecture, 
May 30, will be on industries chiefly affected by 
colour-blindness,—engine-drivers, pilots, artists, 
letter-sorters, drapers, painters, &c.; recent 
legislation affecting colour blindness in America, 
and urgent need for it in this country. 

Victoria (Philosophical) Institute.— A 
meeting of this society took place on Monday, 
when a paper on “The Rainfall and Climate of 
India” was read by Sir Joseph Fayrer, F.R.S. 
He reviewed the causes and effects of those 
climatic changes which obtain in that country 
at the present time, and many of which once 
operated in Palestine and Egypt, not to men- 
tion England and other parts of the world, and 
threw light on questions involving the denudation 
theory, the variation of river deposits, and other 
matters affecting the uniformatarian theory of 
geology. Sir Joseph Fayrer spoke at some 
length in regard to the climate of India, and 
showed that, if what science had taught us in 

to the effects of cultivation, the preserva- 
tion of the forests, drainage, &c., were carefully 
attended to by the powers that be, the import- 
ance of the results could not be estimated, as 





they involved the health and prosperity of that 


great country. 

The Manufacture of Glass for Decorative 
Purposes.—A paper under this title by Mr. 
H. J. Powell, B.A., was read at the Society of 
Arts on the 11th inst., Col. Donnelly, R.E., in 
the chair. The re was divided into three 
parts :—1. The dvelopment for decorative pur- 
poses of the natural properties of glass; 2. The 
production of decorative forms, or decorative 
material, by the manipulation of glass in a 
plastic or viscous condition; 3. The treatment 


of the surface of glass with a view to supple-| 


ment the effects due to its form or its nature. 
The Anglo-Bilbao Steel Ore Company. 

Such of our readers as are seeking investments 

may as well peruse the prospectus of this com- 





pany, which appears in our advertisement 
columns. 


The Tay Bridge.—A Select Committee of 
the House of Commons has been sitting during 
the last few days on the Bill promoted by the 
North British Railway Company for the con- 
struction of a new railway bridge over the Tay, 
and the preamble of the Bill has been declared to 
be proved. The proposed structure, which is 
for a double line of rails, is designed by Mr. 
Barlow, O.E., and is estimated to cost about 
670,0001., as against the 350,0001. which was 
spent on the single-line bridge destroyed in 
December, 1879. It will be raised on entirely 
new foundations, and the committee have stipu- 


lated that every caisson in the piers shall be 


properly adjusted to bear at least 33 per cent. 
above the maximum weight to which it can be 
subjected. The height has been reduced 11 ft. 
below that of the old structure, thus giving a 
waterway for ships passing to Perth and New- 
burgh of 77 ft., instead of 88 ft. 

Electric Light on the Continent.— During 


Holy Week the Colosseum was lighted by the /|o 


electric light. The effect is said to have been 
grand in the extreme, the details of this splendid 
ruin being well defined. —~— The Municipal 
Council of Vienna have adopted the suggestion 
of their engineer, Herr Franz Haberkorn, that 
the theatres of that city should be illuminated 
by means of the electric light.—The Electrician. 

Mr. H. Saxon Snell has written a work, 
entitled “Charitable and Parochial Establish- 
ments,’ which will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Batsford, 52, High Holborn, London. 
The book will be illustrated by numerous 
lithographic plans and views of public schools, 
hospitals, workhouse buildings, &c. 

Conversazioni.—The Council of the Society 
of British Artists held a conversazione at 
their galleries in Suffolk-street on Thursday 
evening last.——The Council of the British 
Archeological Association have arranged to hold 
a conversazione in the same galleries on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 22nd of June. 

The Builders’ Accident Insurance.—As 
will be seen by an advertisement which appears 
on our back page, the directors are now ready 
to receive proposals for insurance, and will be 
prepared to grant policies on and after the lst 
of June. 

An Oak Lectern, handsomely carved, with 
brass railings, has been recently placed in 
Worcester Cathedral, in memory of the late 
Dean. The work is by Messrs. Jones & Willis. 

Ventilation.— Messrs. Robt. Boyle & Son are 
at present applying their complete system of 
ventilation and air-pump ventilators to Knowsley 
Hall, Lord Derby’s seat in Lancashire. 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution.—An 
election of pensioners will take place on Thurs- 
day next, the 26th inst., from 12 to 3 o’clock, 
at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s. 








TENDERS 


For erecting house and stables at Woodford, for Mr. J. 
Skinner. Messrs. Ingram & Holland, architects, Quan- 
tities by Mr. Walter Barnett :— 

North Bros, ....coc0.s00 Peveccecceseceeenes £2,090 
Vigor 1,985 
EOCENE, ccscosessessssnnie eeeseeecansscen 1,980 
Spencer & Co. : 
OME BOR cccoscopncccessesovetseoonsves, Ane 
LO Eee evccececcccencccccscece 19/00 
Body ...c090 pensopnnenpoasabebioesonaceacenae . 1,684 








oooooce 





For work on the Kenyon House Estate, Bedford-road, 
Clapham ;— 
Sewers, Gulleys, and Roads, 





BR. Mayo....ccccocscsoeee Pocegeeccacs évecsnagee 
J, Mears.......... pieevvoedapsdhsonvive eccceeee 


Drains from Sewers to Forecourts of 152 Houses, 


Wy Stabdds....cccrccccesosccrscsossose 
J. Neal bes 
W. Harris 
R. Mayo 
J. Mears 


eoooo 


VOR eeereeees 











ooooo 








For rebuilding No. 66, Great Titchfield-street, Maryle- 
bone, for Mr. W. 8. Cha 


pman, Messrs. Wm. Hudson, 
Son, & Booth, architects. Quantities by Mr. J. W. 
cp oe 
raid & Co. ..... 


Hall, Beddall, & C0, .ccczccsccsssssscons 
J. Morter ve 
W. Brass . 
Russell 
Spencer & Co, see 
T., Nixon 

J. & TJ. Greenwood .....ccccseeeeee eeestnes 




















eoooooooceo 





For Memorial Institute at Slinfold, Sussex, for Mr. 
~~ Child, Mr. E, L, Tarbuck, architect :— a 








King 344 16 0 
Grinstead (accepted) sccc.serssseeereeierees 314 0 @O 





alteratio road 
For ns and additions to 200, B . 
the London Female Preventive and Rebemstory Toate? 
tion, Mr. W. P. Griffith, architect :— 
Lidstone 
Pocock 
Brown 
Nixon ‘ 
Dunford & Langham ..........0sssese 


Fi. th the seoction. of qigengs Fipnse an 
ri -by- mere, op. mr. A, 
eae 4 ; — itect — , More 1 
. Dayley, swestry seeceeceece tseccceves 22,0 

Thos, Genk, Whiekash Pam 
W. Birrell, Shrewsbury socoe 1,795 
W. Howell, Ellesmere ...........0 soos 1,780 
J. Griffiths, St. Martin’s.............. eve 1,765 
Bowdler & Co.,* Shrewsbury ........ 1,700 
G, Kesterton, Ellesmere ... is 

* Accepted, 























For new aisle and part restoration of chi 
dinabo, Ross, Herefurdshire. Mr, A, Tord yng 
Shrewsbury, architect :— el, 
£601 0 9 


J. Court, Llanwarne (accepted) 
For alterations to the Weymouth Arms Weymouth 
0, ° 





terrace, Hackney-road, for Messrs. Watney & 
. W. Bovis, architect, r 

Hawkins ;— 

Taylor 

Axford ae 

Patman & Fotheringham .., 

Hanl 


Lambie 
Spencer & Co. 


Quantities by Mr, J, 


























For the erection of a block of school buildings and 
appurtenances, at Regent’s-lane, Custom House, in the 
arish of West Ham, Essex, for the West Ham School 
oard, Mr, J.T. Newman, architect, Quantities sup. 
plied by Messrs. R, L. Curtis & Sons :— 
= Te Nightingsi pi nsaniasaanensth ausiahansas £6,490 
Se ee 6. 
R. Abraham =. 
WO00d BIR, o0s.c00ee-cn000 basaspscen presses 
Wall Bros sas 
Hearle & Son 
~~ Bros, ... 


A. Reed... 
J. Morter (accepted) 











ooooocecoo 
ooooocecoccoe 





For water-tower, boiler-house, chimney-shaft, &¢,, for 
the Guardians of the Hamlet of Mile-end Old Town, Mr, 
W. Knight, architect :— 

PRUNES cacinciatiedusuacavanes shes sedeanad £3,645 0 0 
Croaker a 

Hearle & Son 
W. Wood 





3,190 0 0 
For the construction of new sewers in Rassell-sq 
Upper Montague-street, Woburn-street, Dyott-street, 
Bernard-street, for tae Board of Works for the Saint Giler’s 


0! 





W. Crockett 

J. Hoare & Son 

TL, PisSOF coccesscavece epeaganeneninedsietecdbes 
F. W. ca 
Nowell & Robson .., 

John Neave & Son 

Mowlem & Co. .......... 

A. & B. Calverhouse .....ccce..s.ceesevee 
C. Killingback (accepted 


For alterations to the Fox, Kingsland-road. Mr. Cotton, 
architect :— 

RI ashok, vi casacsookoessierascooeaveunenice £5,454 0 0 
COOKS: ccococccoscovccccsvccccecsocesssesseooecse 5,298 
Patrick 
Anle: 
Conder, 
SHUPMAUP.....ccccccccccccccecsevcceeee 
Ashby Bros. 
Williams...... 
FOG oésoseese 


ooocococeoooeo 
ooeaceooooo 














oooooooec$5[n 





For new Board schools, two residences, boundary: 
walls, and offices, at Preston-next-Faversham :— 
A. Kilby, London £5,573 0 
. Wilson, Canterbury 
o> London 
P, Stiff, Dover ..........00+ dee 
D. & C. Jones, Gloucester 
Paramor & Son, Margate ..1..+...s00++ 
T, Ware & Son, Faversham ........0+ 
Calland & Son, Rochester s.csseeeeseses 
T. Cornelius, Whitstable .......+0+ wes 
T, Burgham, Headcorn 
L. Shrubsole, Faversham 
A. Matthews, Dover.... 
O. Foad, Whitstable 
W. Judges, Broughton veccosesserseeres 
Naylor & Son, Rochester 
2. r, Borden 
Messrs. Whitney,* Ospringe 
Featherstone & Lucas, Littlebourne. 
* Accepted. 


So So So o 
Soooocoooooeooeoooooococo 





For rebuilding premises No. 8, Bell-yard, Flee 
for Messrs. Maxwell & Son. Messrs. Isaacs & a. 
architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. L. C. Ri Ce 
Kirk & Randall..... Races! Jeongpqenessgee UOTE 
Smith & Co. wre.cc.eeeeeeeeeeeseere doesseeae 2,01 
Patman & Fo 
Boyce 
Conder. 
Stimpson & Co. 
Scrivener & Co. (accepted) 


and decorations at 133, 
Mr, O, H. Davis. 











0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
King 


pairs, painting, 
Hoicy-tend, Ohelk Farts, for 
H, & J. D, Mathews, architects. 
Spencer & Oo. (accepted. 
oe Gaiety 
emp, 


decorations to the Table d’ Héte Room at th 
Badanest, for Menara. Spiers & Pond. Mr. & 


Spencer & Ce. (accepted). 











ooooocecco 


¢., for 


oooooo 
= 


eS 


Giles’s 


oooeceoooooo 
— —_ 


Yotton, 


is] 


eoeocooooecoceaoooooeo Eg ooooooooo 
: 


ea cooosest ag coeccces 


i 


» Gaiety 
Kemp, 
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f dwelling-h in Kentish-to 

rection of dwe: -houses in ish-town. 

| he M. Birch, A, J. alten. sankiined <r . 
Gould & Brand £9,575 0 0 
Goodman 8,800 0 0 
Heath .... 8,800 0 0 
MacFarlane . 8,780 0 0 
Beale . ose 8,772 0 0 
HollowBy seeeseses 8,432 0 0 
White .... wees 8,959 0 0 
Richens & Mount 8,048 0 0 
Ward & Lamble 7,979 0 0 
Henry & Wallace.....ssssersrreserseeeees 7,800 0 0 
Drake 6,120 0 0 








For the new Sunday-school and lecture-hall, at the 

















Congregational Church, East-hill, Wandsworth, Mr, E. Bros., LOMGOM .......essesseeseeees £16,660 0 0 

W. *fountford, arclfitect, Quantities by Mr. E. Jones & Co., Gloster ............. we 16,370 0 0 

Crutchloe :— Crockett, London ............000 saceccee 16,808 O O 
Ronald......... £2,239 0 0 Howell & Son, Bristol ...........000. 14,995 0 0 
Adamson & Sons 2,008 0 0 Longley, Worth 14,970 0 0 
Dove Broo...ecesees 2,075 0 0 Sawyer, Clapham ........ a 14,853 0 0 
Gregory . 2,073 0 0 Braid & Co,, Chelsea (accepted) ... 14,242 0 0 
Robinson.....+.0+00 2,012 0 0 
Belham & Co, (accepted) sseoveeeee 1,995 0 0 





For the erection of an infirmary, water-tower, work- 
shops, and various alterations and additions to Mitcham 
Schools, for the Guardians of the Holborn Union :— 














Hook & Oldrey ..+ scsccccsrcssccsensecees 12,005 0 
Mowlem & Co. 12,600 0 
E, Toms. 12,381 0 0 
Manley ...+0 12,235 0 0 
Crockett ...... 11,973 0 0 
Wall Bros, (accepted) 11,825 0 0 








For proposed erection of the first portion of the north 
wing, containing 39,945 cubic feet, of the Metropolitan 
Beer and Wine Merchants’ Asylum, Nunhead-green, Mr. 
W. F. Potter, architect, Quantities prepared by Mr, 
C, R. Griffiths :— 








C. Dearing & Son, Islington,........... £1,266 0 0 
A, Nicholls, Leytonstone ........00000. 1,184 0 0 
W. H. Pritchard, Tooley-street ...... 1,082 0 0 
8. Hayworth, Kingsland ......000008 I, 0 0 
Cass & Beldan, Peckham eocvocces 995 0 0 
F, Dawes, Peckham ........000 - 950 0 0 
F, Hersee, Peckham .,........ 928 0 0 
Jesse Green, Peckham ......... oe «8985 0 0 
Heather & Laws, Peckham .....00.04 865 0 0 





For the construction of the Brentford and Isleworth 
Tramway, Brentford, with extensions to Hounslow and 
Twickenham (seven miles in length), Mr. W. Forbes 
Ashdown, engineer :— 

Messrs, Schofield & Co, (accepted) £42,810 0 0 





For detached house and stables at Brondesbury, for 
Mr. W. Grove. Messrs Hill & Grellier, architects, 
Quantities by Mr. Francis T. W. Miller :— 








Merritt & Ashby ...... sere 25, 0 0 

¢ ohn sey o-— 0 ¢ 
ongmire urge 0 

T. Little ; 4,708 0 0 

Simpson & Son (accepted) ..... ice See C-@ 





For alterations and additions to residence, Highbury 
New Park, Mr. L, Solomon, architect, No quantities :— 





Downs.,....... £1,080 0 0 
Canning & Mullins .........00ssssesseeee 1,063 Q O 
a> G. Bolding PIITTTILII LITT TTT ttt 912 0 0 
OUND s «ccs consesssanens mssasasovesuaceosaa: = CoO @ 





For the erection of villa-residence at Crouch-hill, for 
Mr. Lockyer, Mr, Walter Stair, architect : — 
Gladwell (accepted) ......ccscessorservee 1,100 0 0 


For the erection of a villa-residence, &c., for Mr. Jno. 
Vessey, Mr. J.P, Earle, architect, Sheffield, Quantities 
by the architect :— 

Hardwick & Burton...........s0sssceseees £1,001 0 0 
G, Hollingsworth (accepted) ......... 93310 0 
J, Rathbone 915 0 0 








For new shop-front and alterations at No. 29, Penton- 


















































For the erection of two villa residences, Forest-gate, for 
Mr. J. M, Goldie. Messrs. A, & C, Harston, architects, 














Quantities supplied :-— 

j Crockett........... £2,400 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop ....... eusewisies aban 2,346 0 0 
illby. ......... 2, 60 
Johnson, J. H 2,275 0 0 
Hearle wee 2,153 0 0 
TRAIN ss cseessocmnicicasen nandigenennniinesesne|: Ae ae 
Shurmur, Lower Clapton (accepted) 2,070: 0 0 





For the erection of two Infirmaries in connexion with 
the Asylum for Imbeciles, Darenth, Kent, for the Managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylum District, Messrs, A, & CO. 
mc architects. Quantities supplied :— 








For roads and drains on the Eversfield Estate, at Silver- 
hill, St, Leonard’s-on-Sea, Messrs. Fowler & Hill, sur- 








veyors :— 
Dibley, Hastings.........cccsssssssesseessseee £900 0 0 
Hare, St. Leonards ........s.ccceseseeeeee . 819 0 0 
Cruttenden, St. Leonards.............. aceg TOO? OQ 
Stubberfield & Verrell, Hollington ... 706 0 0 
Jenkins, St, Leonards ....... semneieet see 695 0 0 
Beadle, Bros,, Erith  ....ccccsssssorsesss, 605 O 0 
King, Hollingt severe 650 0 0 
For. building a chancel, altering and re-seating the 
church of St, Petrock, Exeter. Messrs, Hayward & Son, 


architects. Quantities supplied :— 




















Stephens & Bastow..........sccrssseeree £1,799 0 0 
Moass & Sons... 1,724 0 0 
Es: GUE sen cencavsaccceatsceseseccossciacce  S,GNE) - O 
W. Gibson «- 1,600 0 0 
Stephens & Son 1,550 0 0 
Vickary iso oe 1,530 0 0 
Scadding ........ Gab senecnebeannaveetanénnban: «De 0 0 
Luscombe & Son 1,370 0 0 
J. Brealey 7 1,348 0 0 
W.R. Comming (accepted) ............ 1,250 0 0 





For rebuilding Nos, 4 and 44, Kennington-road, and 
alterations to the Hercules Tavern adjoining. Messrs, 
C. J. & OC. H. Shoppee, architects :— 








Braid & Oo. £2,775 0 0 
Farrant & Son 2,625 0 0 
i eel ee AIG <ekgaavaganneducnasiie: aaa tee ae 
Langmead & Way Peeeebecresecereceseeees 2,497 0 0 
Burman (accepted).....ccccsccsesscecee 2p 00 





For granite curbing, at per foot lineal, at Wanstead, 
Essex, for the Local Board :— ; 
Edge. Circular. Fiat. 


s, d, s. d. s. d. 


Bow (accepted) ......-essseee ie ee ae 

D. Knight, Wanstead Park... 1 72... 1 9%... 1 9% 

J.G.B. Marshall, Brighton — .. 2 6 .. : 0 
1 


G. G. Rutty, 


J.Mowlem &Co., Millbank... 19 «. 2 0 on 1 
Wheeler & Hindle, Southwark L 8%... 1 104... 0 
R. G. How, Carshalton, 2s. 4d. 9 foot lineal. 
L, Knight, Mile End, for the whole, £199 10s, 


1 
104 





For taking off zinc flat and laying new lead at the 
Pakenham public-house, for Messrs, Watney & Co, Mr. 
C. W. Bovis, architect :— 

Pinnegar £189 0 0 
Grant (accepted). ....cssccscesccrsseeeree 182 0 0 








For painting and distempering works at the Poplar and 
Stepney Sick Asylum, Devons-road, Bromley, for the 
Managers. Messrs, A, & C. Harston, architects :— 


Coulson........ sccctensedcssesesee seteccsoeeeee . £997 0 0 
Crisp & Tomlin .....ccccccsrsrecsscsrorerseee 998 0 O 
WYO re cisiscnessscs ahaeiaceed chanabeimasaiecaen 870 0 0 
Derby, A, W., Limehouse (accepted) 845 0 0 



























































For new cottage hospital, Luton, Beds. Messrs. J 
R. Brown & Humphreys, peat ceed Quantities sups 









































plied :— 
Winter £2,889. 0. 0 
MPUIIIE (ashsinianinininenestssebianstice i A 
Wallis aceves, 2,400. 0 O 
Danham oe 2,370, 0 0 
Jones ene OE 
Ra: t. acces, aan 4. @ 
Wilmott ae «622,249 0.0 
Higgs 2,200 .0 © 
Laughton ws... 2,290 0 0 
Dawes 2,199 0 0 
Robinson weil 2,148 0 0 
Smart . 2110 0 Q 
CIO his thc sctinaseesbdcanuseniiidinbesscca 2,048 9 @ 
Treson (accepted) .......ccssescessesssses 1,846 0 0 
Nisa dtineddensisnnaenvasaine rere tt 





For new corn warehouse, &c., at Stratford, Mr. J. T, 
Bregsey, architect :-— 











IS ciatgimapnedecsscnessdvans MOU dannah 
* Accepted for £1,895, without basement, 





For additions to the Hast Mills, Colchester, for Messrs, 
E. Marriage & Son. Mr, E. Burgess, architect: 





Saunders & Som......-ssorsssrssrrcrceeves £1,060 0 O 
SE LEIIGIIE ia nnneacnncanecnrctannstidsoense: We OG 
W. Dobson$ . 945 0 0 
Everett & Son 807 10 0 








For new house at Scalby, near Scarborough, for Mr. 
John Edward Ellis, Mr. B. Burgess, architect, Quan« 
tities by Mr, W. Thornicraft :— 














J. Barry £8,612 0 0 
G. Mansfield 8,443 0 0 
FJ. HH. TROPPO, ccccsesccsccccsesceecsercccossse 9,480 10 O 
J. Foster 8,317 15 0 
J. Blands svecese i... 8,000 0 O 
ROMEO FOU sevcicssectcivericstgescqeteiaann ae aS 
J. Padbury & SOM srssccccsssseeseseree 75397 0 0 





For two villa residences at East End, Finchley, for Mr, 
—— Mr. F, Chambers, architect :— 

















arper . £1,980 0 0 
GrOVER sessesssrerseesesseeeee . 1718 0 0 
ay nen enti < — 
Hayes padeas 1,309 2 0 








For two-villa residences in Alexandra-road, Bedford, 
for Mr. J. Newham and Mr. W. Robinson respectively. 
sh T. Mercer, Bedford, architect, Quantities sup- 
plied :—= 

Foster, Bedford ...... seecesccccseccscoeese 1,190 O O 
Corby & Son, Bedford ....0cccccevee 1,093 0 O 
Warton, Bedfor sceceoccccccccccsecescecces 2,000 O @ 
Lilley, Bedford (accepted) .....0.0.0008 1,085 0 0 





For houses at Reigate. Mr. Henley, architect :— 
B 360 0 

















BH. & W. White.ccccrcccrscrccssoversssrcevee 1,842 0 0 
Knowles wistinndgnen Baer oO © 
Winkworth & Worsell ..i.cccccccoseeeee 1,280 0 0 
Clark wuesee 1,257 0 0 
For alterations and additions to Mayfield, near Dorking, 
Rowell ’ £2,000 0 0 
Marriag -» 1,930 0 0 
Winkworth & Worsell wccsccccrsereee 1,900 0 0 
Stennett 1,851 0 0 








For cmeepeliog, brickwork, alating, carpentry, joinery 
and masonry of new warehouse in Queen’s Head- 
lane, Bedford, for Mr, B. Carter. Mr, F, T. Mercer, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 










































































street, Pentonville, N., for Mr, Joseph Reed. Mr, T,H.| For additional Tramp Wards to Isleworth Workhouse, Potter, Bedford .., £809 0 0 
Watson, architect :— Mr. Monson, architect :— Lilley, Bedford.,....csrsrcrcssscssesssesessoeees 771 12 0 
Banford £180 0 0 he QURENON cincscoskniciseniareescesiocesiceees AMEE TD @) Moore, Bedford ...sssssssssssssssrerseereseee 769 0 O 
J. Beale *Obeeeececcessesees ercocsegcccensccsccscce 100 10 O G. Lightfoot 388 0 0 m1 Corby & Son, Bedford eee seereteesconceeses 764 0 0 
Royal (accepted)........0+ caspbidenievactscce, ae H, Harryman .. 320 0 0 Warton 748.0 0 
ee , orenee BYOB, .ccccsrccccscecscccscveeseveee = ; ° L perro a4 ; : 
or alterations and additions at the King of Prussia. + GOLANEL vecceesseseeee seeeeeererecsceeccsees aughton 
Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road, Mr, Gentes Treacher, C. Maton senees + 274 0 0 ccmenainenicemsinemntiay 
itect, No quantities :— T. Beachin.., ie A For new story, &c., (at 80, Abingdon Villas, Earls 
. Beale £811 0 0 C.F. Bartlett c.rscserseserseresrserssressers 24 Court, Kensington, for Mr, W. Thomas, Mr, 0, Sewell, 
OO vercesrsecccnveqeencincseesntesnecsseotonnns, TOS © T, Brunsden . 210 0 0! | architect :— 
Bentoon occas irittteseteee 68 0 0 Nash ..., 1» £245 0 0 
p ) POC eoeeeeeeeeetecasoeees 0 0 s For addition to factory at Rushden, Higham Ferrers, Holland? Co = 2 3 
For painti 7 . f for Mr. Paul Cave, Mr, Abraham Hart, architect, Quan- ounene ‘ 168 0 0 
Kenninete ing, &e., at Licensed Victuallers’ Schools, | tities supplied :— 
Sheron ane. Mr. H, J. Newton, architect :— Treson (accepted) .ssscccrersessessesersees 102 0 0 
Godden” peciaienaes os . . For new Board school at Walant yg Vauxhall, 
ee belestes pinalesgeaiec a 429 0 0 For two shops and houses at Brixton Hill, for Mr. W. — Seta Reses Sea, Sky hy ee ale 
Onl © ssseerereseesseverens 415 0 0 B, Swire, Mr. J. Farrer, architect :— Lathey Bros . £5,389 0 0 
Phi, qhserscrveesies bciiees 400 0 0 W. Smith £1,997 0 0 Marsisnd ... wetensiinee ae 6 
Walker ssssteesserscsssnn 371 0 0 Yardley & Sons 1,980 0 0 Nightingale tie Se @ 
Gnbinne” 337 0 0 B. T, Wood sesneensesensoeseees . 1,959 0 0 Higgs & cada 4,750 0 0 
— pesseaeeeate 240 0 0 R, Conder 1,950 0 0 FMB sscstencersisecsetdesciesicasnc Se 0 0 
le ge 236 0 0 J. Smith & Sons ° 1,947 0 0 Stimpson & Co 4,595 0 0 
Vv ig & Co.... 228 8 0 T, B, Julian 1,945 0 0 0. ‘Wall verses 4,500 0 0 
ears & Co, (accepted) .ecrscccoseccceccecee 219 0 0 J. Harper 1,904 0 0 6 
For alterati ; net For inside repairs and decorations at 62, Pembridge 
Camdensrond, Mens Reize to house sadanetin, Ta AN, 4 Zot famitare for Now Limehouse Town Hell, Mr. A. | Villas, for Mr. 4. Gohwaitschild, “Mosars Joseph & Pear- 
*. Lad . np, architects :— sen, architects :— 
R. Perkins (accepted) Jenkins, Btepney (accepted) ss... £503 14 3 OO toes £579 9 0 
For ‘additions to Charl Phillips & Son tr 4 
ens, Hampstead, for M sous, Hamm Hil Ger- For painting the outsides of thirty-one houses at Lee, Stim & Co. (accepted) vise 423 0 0 
tae tga C. Green, Messrs, Batterbury Kent, or Mr. Todd, Mr, Witts, arehitess am, P eee 
smes Holliday, jun., Brixton ted). ng For the erection of new warehouse at Narrow-street, 
i d daceephot) R. Beimmpoon £Go, esnescenceessonsene 440 0 0 png lady 72 lglg apd 
or house, Ham Hill Gardens. : architect :— 
a Gurden, Seana, Batterbury , ‘ aad For rebuilding Farm house Prmgee. Guyhirne, Williams & Son 41,725 ° 9 
— bridge. Mr. J. Hatchard Smith, architect :— Grover. , 
B. B. Nightingale, Lambagh (accepted), bay’ 808 pted) vstaee £152 0 @ Stimpson & Co. (accepted) .......0 1,441 0 0 
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For taking down and rebuilding the City of Salisbury 




















ublie-house, Freeschool-street, Horselydown, for Messrs. 
olt & = dy Mr, Oh ped Doll, architect. Quar- 
tities su; . Char! emman :— 
Soheson £2,498 0 09 
Williams. 2,440 0 0 
Taylor & Parfitt 2,421 0 9 
Smith & Sons 2,277.0 0 
Brass 2,120 0 0 
Croaker & Sons. 2,100 0 0 
J. Beale (accepted).........-s000 sesesvee, 2,044 0 0 





For alterations and additions at the Golden Lion Hotel, 
Edmonton, for Mrs, Hansley, Mr, E.M. Hiscocks, archi- 











tect. Quantities supplied :— 
Little = £1,799 0 0 
Green 1,695 0 0 
Ward 1,469 0 0 
J. Beale 1,385 0 0 








For alterations and additions to the Peacock Tavern, 
Cambridge-road, E., for Mr. E. J. Rose. Messrs. Wilson, 

















Son, & Aldwinckle, architects, Quantities supplied :— 
"Hall, Beddall, & C0. ...sssssvssssoveerees £2,542 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby «.scosssscssssssssssssesee 2,520 0 0 
Ban 2,389 0 0 
or. 2,200 0 0 
GOK ceccccccercocsensccccvccosecoccsccosseeccese . 2,160 0 0 
J. Beale 2,137 16 0 
Shurmur (accepted) ....... , 2,070 0 0 





For repairs to stables, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, & 17‘ Claremont 
Mews, Pentonville, for Messrs. G. & BR. Saywell, Mr. W. 














P, Griffith, architect :— 
Brown sovngponsposonscoroccsesonnoncosces £264 0 0 
Lidst 262 0 0 
Barton Se . 226 0 0 
Baylis 181 0 0 
Cornwell (accepted) ......00see0 voreeys) Se SO 





For construction of roads and sewers on the Clapham 
Park Estate, Cavendish-road, Clapham, Messrs, Tunley 
& Boyle, surveyors :— 














BCKGON cerscccccrerccccesccccccrsceesseessesoeses £499 0 0 
Ford & Co, 443 0 0 
Harris eecccccccecs 430 0 0 
Lyons .. 410 0 0 
Bath & Blackmore (accepted)............ 380 0 0 





For the construction of roads and sewers on the Seven 
Sisters Station Estate, in the parish of Tottenham. Messrs. 


Tunley & Boyle, surveyors :— 
Bath & Blackmore (accepted) £825 0 0 


For laying in sewers on estate situate in Ferndale-road, 
Cighom, Se Mr. W. Rowe :— 
oO eee e seee 


eeeeeecesces 


























£352 9 0 
J. Neal 247 16 0 
Butler 246 4 0 
THOMPSON ..e.recrrsccserrerrerreeeessssseees soe 244 3 O 
G Harris ...cccscersrcscccrscescrececcecsesetoes 239 12 6 
For building the Mitre, for Mr. Barnes, Mr. Brooker’ 
érchitect :— 
IED ict <chapnopsnubibsdenubtessonectscnessccsoses WAGER” O_O 
Drake ..... Sekpocetonseosesscovescsboeeoboseines 1,890 0 0 
Shurmur 1,485 0 0 
Tackson & TOdd wrecssccsccrrcssssseceeeees 1,445 0 0 
Cullum 1,433 0 0 
Hubble & Scott ccesscccrsssserseeesecseres 1,350°'0 0 












For repairs to the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Old 
Kent-road, . Mr. W. F. Potter, architect :— 
A. Danks, Peckham £485 0 01 
FB. Herring, Peckham........... 090 
Mallett Bros., Horselydown 00 
T. Ford, Clapham .......000+r.000 0 0 
B, Cook, Farringdon-street..,.... asses. 265 0 O 
R, Sayer, Camberwell ....ss00+.-++ soooceee 247 5 7 
G. W. Butler, Holloway ........... svecoee 282 0 O 
C. Dearing & Son, Islington 220 0 0 
¥. Hersee, Peckham .......; 198 15 0 
8. Hayworth, Kingsland .. 178 0 0 
W. Wythe, Dalston... . 167 0 0 
W. Wells, Paddington (accepted)...... 160 0 0! 





For alterations and additions to Mr. G. Jackman’s resi- 


dence, Woking. Mr. F. Eggar, architect :— 
Gale, Woking eb resets Nie £650 0 0 
Whitburn, Woking..... ja besbinehsiannnaeseese 605 0 0 
Garland, Aldershot (accepted) ........ . 557 0 0 





For warming and ventilating, by the new Hydro-caloric 
apparatus, the new Medical Schools at the Charing Cross 


For four semi-detached residences to be erected at 
Hampstead. Mr. Henry S. Legg, architect. Quantities 
by Messrs, Linsdell & Giffard :— 
































The Joiner’s 
Buildings, Work. 
Ashby Bros. .....ccssccorsecsssse £12,880 scores £4,759 
Higgs & Hill .............. sccesee 12,640 secre 4,740 
Patman & Fotheringham ... 12,436 ...... 4,790 
Brass 12,397. se... 4,810 
Burford 12,197 0... 4,830 
Croaker 12,347. ss... 4,630 
Macey & Co. Ce cce ret coceggcesees 12,515 eeece . 4,442 
Morter \ | Bere 4,710 
Kirk & Randall eeeeeeee sececccoes 12,193 oon 4,717 
Manley 11,885 a. ,580 
Perry & Co. w.ssoscooee sesscesee 11,342 200... 4,000 
Lawrence See ORS LER COE ROE SEEOEEe 11,486 eetece 3,895 
Sage — eoccee 5,900 
For alterations and es offices, 25 and 26, Lime- 
street, for Mr. J. Williams. Messrs. G, Elkington & Son, 
architects. Mr. C, Stanger, surveyor :— 
Downs £2,622 0 0 
Lawrence 2,453 0 0 
- Harrison & Wood 2,384 0 0 
Staines & Son 2,084 0 0 





For alterations to the Crooked Billet public-house, 
Corse Clapton, for Mr. Fairhead. Mr. J. Jewhurst, 
architect :— 


Wittemore & Rogers ..c.scccrorssrroereess L310 0 0 





Moore....... 288 10 0 
Spencer & Co, ......c0cese0e aaebveniisabistocnss 287 0 0 
Jackson & Todd ........ iphanechaioe eeulbinia’ 278 0 0 
Hewlett ......cercceree 238 0 0 








For the erection of Public Baths, Richmond, 
Geo. Elkington & Sons, architect 











Osborne £5,317 0 0 
Angood 5,255 0 0 
Sweet & Loader ........... paveccaepbensnas 5,176 0 0 
MIEPs costansacencaversetacheonennaneneedconees 4,992 0 0 
R. M. Priestley (accepted) ........... . 4,960 0 0 








& 0. H.-J. P. E—R. M. P.—W. 8—A. G. B— 
W. M —E. O.—An Operative.—H. 8. L.—Messrs, H.— 
. Ne . T.—H. H.—W. B. L.—W. H. G.—T. T.—8. & Co.— 
. & 8on.—H. T. G.—G. A. P. C.—D. (take proper advice en the 
(spot; answer in part would depend on terms of the conveyance).-- 
Buyer (we cannot interfere in 1 disputes).— Embryo Engi 
afall account of the roof will be found in the * Transactions of the 
Institute of Architects.” The cost is probably there given).— 
E. W. C. F. 8. (should have sent a memorandum that could have 
been ‘printed).—N. M. (we have not space for copies of correspon- 
dence)—P. L, R. (next wesk)—C. 8. (next week).—B. & G. (very 
likely pext week).—A pile of letters remain unconsidered. 
z an i we lists | y mye &c, must be accompanied 
y the name an dress 0 © sender, not necessarily 
publication. . cs 
We are compelled to decline poin out books 
addresses. — me ee 
Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. ss - 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supylied direct trom the Office to rosiden 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19 per anoun 
repaid. Remittances payable 
Pablisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.0. FOURDRINIEg, 








——— 





Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD ae 
round, Combe D 
Corsham Down, § _ — 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 


a a Box ee Stone 
8 or use in all exposed positions, bei 
a well-known and tried weather stone, — 
50,000 feet cube in stock, 
PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, Wilts. [Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, So. 
merset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr. 


Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
of best quality. Prices and Estimates, including 
delivery to any Station, on application to 

STAPLE & HANN, Quarrymen, Stoke-sub. 
Hamden, Ilminster. Agent, E. CRICKMAY, 
No. 4, Agar-street, London, W.C. [Apvr. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 























CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VAOANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APP HIP: 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISUMEITTS ‘ 
@ix lines (about fifty words) or under.............. 
Each additional line (about ten words) 0s. 

Terms for — of _—_ pant ogee also for Special Adve: - 
tisements on mpetitions, Contracts, Sales action, 
&o, may be o! on application to the Publisher, — 

FOUR Li! tabont THIRTY w A pg 
‘nes words) cocece 28, 
Each additional line (about ten words) . ie < 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
ie Re a ney of “‘ The Builder,” 
ano! orwarded, but must all cases be 
goatee’ called for, and the 
THE OHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements 
For-all other Advertisements > 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
mot be 





Pe reoere cesses 
eeece Perce eces 


se eeeweeesesessece 


DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No, 46, Oatherine-street, W.0, 
Aévertisements for the current week's iss reach 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. — a 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRA ° 
MONIALS, &c, lett at the Office in reply to yy “habe nes gene 
recomamends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 





Rages. Mr. J.J. Thomson, architect :— 


Weeks & Co., Chelsea eeteeceesoes 330 0 0 





Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W., 
London. [Apvr. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 











re Eade sy Manufacturers of 
7* #0 CHARLES @COLLINCESO PATENL® 
d (OLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
Self-Acting “FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Deseri 
36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, SE. 








ZING ROOFING 


FIXED COMPLETE. 


F. BRABY & CO.,, 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE ‘MANUFACTURING AGENTS OF THE: VIEILLE MONTAGNE 60. 


PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR SQUARE ROLL CAP ZINC ROOFING. 


By the adoptien of this Method the use of Solder is Entirely Dispe 


of Fire-pots is Avoided. The Cost is 


Lessened and the Durability Increased. . 


nsed with, and consequently the Danger incurred by the use 
Estimates for Zinc Dormers, Flats, &. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 To 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, and CYPRUS. 


Architects, Engineers, and Contractors Supplied with Drawings and Estimates Free of Charge. 

















